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INTBODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

(November, 1866.) 

Among all the subjects which concern the welfare of 
mankind on earth, there is perhaps none more grand 
and important than that of International Law. And 
while the sublimity of the field on which it operates, and 
the grandeur of the subjects which it assumes to con- 
trol, should cause the writer to approach it with rever- 
ence and awe, its necessity to the nations of the earth 
should inspire him with the profoundest desire to suc- 
ceed in his investigations for the discovery of truth, that 
he may present nothing for the approval of the world 
which will not serve to elevate and ennoble it. No man 
should presume to enter the sacred precincts of interna- 
tional law, as a builder or instructor, who cannot realize 
the virtue of the precept, **do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you'*; who cannot lay aside national 
prejudices, and look with an eye of earnest impartiality, 
calmly to discover the mutual rights and obligations of 
States. 

It would seem sufficient to constrain one to keep within 
the bounds of justice to realize that he is writing for 
the consideration of sovereign powers; powers which 
acknowledge no superior less than God; and that if he 
would avoid the imputation of ** Pontifical insolence'' he 
should never forget that the maxims of international law 
are supposed to be founded on right reason. Other 
weighty considerations there are which should influence 
the writer on this subject to observe the most strict and 
impartial justice. What can be more thrilling to the 

5) 
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mind of a writer than the fact that the principles which 
he lays down may, if wrong, be seized upon by an unprin- 
cipled sovereign to justify the embroiling of a continent 
in the horrors of a destructive and bloody war; or, if 
right, may serve to prevent an unnecessary war or calm 
the excited passions of belligerents and induce them to 
submit their difficulties to a reasonable adjustment. 

The nation that allows her sycophantic writers on 
international law to pervert its doctrines to meet a pres- 
ent emergency, will very likely see the day when that 
perversion will be used by other nations to her serious 
disadvantage; and the writers who so basely prostituted 
their nobler faculties for present pay and popularity will 
find themselves and their writings the objects of con- 
tempt and repudiation. But the nation or the writer, 
that as a belligerent, and as a neutral, adheres steadily 
to the generally acknowledged law, never deviating from 
or changing it except when its principles appear clearly 
and fatally unjust, will establish a reputation for integ- 
rity that will secure the confidence of the nations of the 
earth and enjoy the honors of the enlightened world to 
the end of time. What more is needed to encourage the 
philanthropist to dip his pen deep into the fountain of 
truth and endeavor to bring forth thoughts worthy the 
consideration and adoption of the Congress, the Parlia- 
ment, the King and the Monarch! But the subject of 
international law, although so supremely noble in its 
character, is yet not free from difficulty, and the writer 
of this Introduction is confident that he never could have 
been induced to enter upon it, had he not received some 
reflections from the great intellectual luminaries who have 
lighted up the subject in the past. And if the candid 
reader shall discover aught in these writings that merits 
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his approval, the writer will not be disappointed if he 
considers the works of other authors, and especially those 
of Wheaton, Phillimore and Vattel, as entitled to a share 
of his approbation. 

The reasonable limits of this introduction will not ad- 
mit of extensive quotations from other authors, and con- 
sequently very few indeed will be introduced. And as the 
writer is vain enough to suppose that if any one reads 
it he will do so to learn the sentiments of the writer 
and not of some other person, and that if they wish to 
know more of the subject they will look for other works, 
he will simply refer them to Halleck's International Law, 
where references are given to the works of the principal 
writers throughout the world. 

Men of extraordinary talent and vast learning, from 
Grotius down to Woolsey, have given this subject earnest 
attention, and it is not to be expected that there is oppor- 
tunity or necessity for much that is original. Indeed it 
seems 'almost presumptuous, and like assuming a ** Pon- 
tifical prerogative,'' to attempt to write upon the subject 
at all. However, as all other sciences are advancing with 
the march of intelligence and education, it is not prob- 
able that international law, which is a creature of mod- 
ern times, has reached the summit of its glory or is 
beyond the reach of improvement. There need be no 
fears that too many honest men will give it their atten- 
tion, and the nature of the subject is such as is not likely 
to suit the taste of dishonest ones. The writer should be 
intelligent, learned, and honest ; and he may be intensely 
patriotic, but his patriotism should be of that broad kind 
which takes in all humanity, although a slight partiality 
that favors his native land is pardonable, and we believe 
has been found necessary to excuse in all writers. 
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The rules and principles of international law are neces- 
sarily more broad and general and less technical than 
those of municipal law; but the tendency is towards 
greater refinement and precision; and the complicated 
cases which now frequently occur call for close as well 
as practical distinctions. We believe that broad and lib- 
eral principles should be followed as much as possible, 
and Vattel's admirable work on the Law of Nations will 
serve as a model, or constitution, to prevent the accom- 
plished hair-splitter from falling into impracticable tech- 
nicalities. 

What is said in this introduction will necessarily be 
of a general nature and will be confined to a definition 
of international law, its character, where it originates, to 
what it is applicable, how it is enforced, and general 
reflections. 

International law may be defined to be the law which 
States ought mutually to observe in their relations and 
intercourse with each other. Halleck defines it as **the 
rules of conduct regulating the intercourse of States.'* 
Vattel says, **The Law of Nations is the science which 
teaches the rights subsisting between Nations or States 
and the obligations correspondent to those rights. ' ' And 
also that, **the Law of Nations, in its origin, is nothing 
but the law of nature applied to Nations.*' There are 
many other definitions very good generally but it is not 
deemed desirable to introduce them here. That there is 
a law applicable to States other than the artificial, or posi- 
tive law, which Owes its existence to general consent, 
most writers are willing to admit. Some, however, seem 
to contend that no law is obligatory on nations except 
such as has received their consent. Vattel divides the 
law of nations into the necessary and the positive, and 
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subdivides the positive into the voluntary, the conven- 
tional and the customary. And seems to hold that the 
necessary law consists of such part of the law of nature 
as is binding on States whether they consent or not ; the 
voluntary as that part of the law of nature which is so 
modified or rendered applicable to the nature .^of States 
that it rests on their presumed consent ; the conventional 
as consisting of those positive laws, such as treaties and 
compacts made by the parties and resting on express con- 
sent; and the customary, which is established by custom 
and usage, and rests on the tacit consent of the States 
among which it prevails. 

Wolf, in his writings on the law of nations, seems to 
derive his voluntary law from the fiction of a great repub^ 
lie, consisting of all the nations of the earth, over which 
the law of nations prevails as the civil law does over the 
subjects of a single State. Vattel claims to have over- 
thrown this idea and other writers also discard it as 
they do some of the doctrines of Vattel himself. In fact, 
there seems to be a general conflict among the authorities 
concerning the fundamental nature of some parts of this 
science. It cannot, however, be expected that all men 
shall think precisely alike on a subject of so profound a 
character ; neither is it desirable that they should blindly 
follow in the track of precedents, no matter how brilliant 
they may have been considered. But the subject requires 
profound original investigation. So profound as to 
arrive at the immutable truth, where all their views may 
center, and thereby give no occasion for conflict. But 
truth, like the genuine ore in a mountain, is sometimes 
very difficult to arrive at ; and we all of us frequently fail 
in our efforts to discover it. Vattel admits that Grotius 
had a glimpse of it; that Wolf saw considerable of it; 
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and that it was reserved for himself to remove all things 
obstructing a clear view of the eternal truth. Wolf's idea 
of the great republic, so universally condemned, although 
practically erroneous, is, nevertheless, a beautiful one in 
theory; and as the different nations of the earth are 
becoming more closely connected through universal intel- 
ligence and advancements in science and the arts, it may 
not be impossible that Wolf's idea is imperceptibly march- 
ing on and will yet develop itself into a glorious prac- 
tical realization. 

Man, existing independently of civil society, is subject 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God as dis- 
covered by the aid of right reason and an enlightened 
conscience. And here we may say that by the law of 
nature, we recognize nothing but that which applies to 
intelligent man, to free moral agents. All other facts, 
properties and qualities, necessary to the growth and 
existence of inanimate matter and unintelligent animals, 
although, perhaps, showing the will of God concerning 
them, are improperly denominated laws. 

Man, then, in his natural condition, is subject to the 
law of God ; and as the law of God must be supreme over 
all other law, he cannot by becoming a member of civil 
society release himself from his subjection to it. And 
whatever be his position, whether a laborer in the mines, 
or a monarch on his throne, he is ever the same and sub- 
ject to this law. Nations, or States, are composed of 
individuals ; and, like individuals, are subject to the law 
of nature. But as States act through representatives, the 
individual member constituting it seem not directly 
responsible for the acts of the State, and therefore States 
have not been considered as fit subjects of criminal law. 
However, the responsibility of each individual for the 
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acts of the State must vary according to the character of 
its government, being greatest in a free republic, and 
least in an arbitrary despotism. The condition of States 
seems to have been considered by most writers as anal- 
agous to that of individuals with the exception of this: 
that when individuals enter into a civil society they sur- 
render some of their absolute rights and become subject 
to the laws enacted for the general good, whereas. States 
surrender none of their rights and remain supremely inde- 
pendent. We think such a view is not wholly correct, 
and that when a nation enters into the great society of 
nations, she does surrender a portion of her absolute 
rights and becomes subject to the law which has been 
universally and generally established as applicable to 
States in her condition. But the difficulty of determin- 
ing what that law is, for the reason that each State 
assumes the prerogative of interpreting it to suit herself, 
and also because of the difficulty of enforcing it, seems 
to compel us to acknowledge the supreme independence of 
each State. 

The law of nature, as applicable to States considered as 
moral persons, is binding on all States. And all those 
artificial or positive laws, treaties and agreements, not 
contrary to the law of nature, should be held as sacredly 
binding on all States consenting to them, the same as 
laws and agreements are binding on individuals in civil 
society. 

The character of international law bears a majestic 
sublimity second only to that of God Himself. The sov- 
ereign powers of the earth are required to yield it their 
obedience. It controls their actions when the thunders 
of war are shaking the thrones of a continent, as well as 
when the blessings of peace cause mankind to wish that 
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peace may ever continue. It regulates that commerce 
between nations which has done so much to promote their 
greatness, to facilitate the communication of thought, to 
advance the arts and sciences, and to unite mankind into 
a universal brotherhood where they shall mutually strive 
to promote each others happiness. International law, 
then, is a noble science. Its principles should be broad 
and liberal, and calculated to meet the necessities of the 
advancing spirit of the age to which they are applied; 
and it is the solemn duty of the most intelligent nations 
to pioneer the way to all judicious and necessary reform. 
International law originates from the necessities of 
States. There are numerous sources from which its prin- 
ciples are derived, among which may be mentioned the 
law of nature, the Boman civil law, the writings of emi- 
nent publicists, the decisions of conventions and prize 
tribunals, and the intelligent public opinion of mankind. 
The great body of international law has grown up and 
been recognized and established within the last three cen- 
turies. When the nations of Europe, in the sixteenth 
century, aroused themselves from the slumbers of the 
Dark Ages and began the revival of letters, broke the 
chains of Feudalism, crushed papal infallibility, and 
encouraged commercial intercourse, then it was that the 
great necessity of international law manifested itself and 
brought forth a Grotius to lay the broad foundations on 
which future generations might rear a noble superstruc- 
ture. The highly cultivated nations of ancient Greece 
and Bome may almost be said to have had no interna- 
tional law. In the most enlightened age of Grecian his- 
tory her inhabitants seem to have regarded piracy as a 
legitimate and highly honorable employment. Strang- 
ers were enemies as of course, and prisoners might law- 
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fully be either killed or reduced to slavery. She had, 
however, an Amphictyonic Council, established princi- 
pally to settle disputes among the Qrecian States them- 
selves. 

The policy of Rome necessarily precluded the idea that 
she could recognize any, properly so-called, international 
law. Her aim was to make the Soman empire a uni- 
versal empire ; and the leading article of her Koran seems 
to have been there is no law but the civil law and Rome 
is its expounder. Rome, however, possessed some noble 
principles in relation to heralds, proclamations of war, 
etc., and the admirable reasoning of her civil law may 
fairly be said to have supplied, to a large extent, the 
want of a general law of nations. After the overthrow of 
the Roman empire, and during the Middle Ages, down to 
the year 1302, international law may be said to have cen- 
tered in the Pope of Rome. He decided the controversies 
between sovereign States, or rather between States, for 
he himself seems to have been the only generally recog- 
nized sovereign power on earth or in heaven. And even 
as late as the latter part of the fifteenth century we see 
him, by a papal bull, presuming to dispose of the western 
hemisphere by grant! But the recognized authority of 
the Pope, and the institutions of Chivalry and the Cru- 
sades, the one practicing the principles of honor, human- 
ity and magnanimity, and the other practicing the prin- 
ciple of moral, or religious, intervention, may be said to 
have prepared the way for the introduction of interna- 
tional law. It must not, however, be overlooked, that the 
Christian religion has perhaps done more to prepare man- 
kind for the great and just principles of international law 
than any or all other systems, institutions, or creeds that 
ever existed among men. 
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After what has been said it would seem scarcely neces- 
sary to say that international law is applicable only to 
sovereign States. But the words State and Nation are 
frequently used as synonymous, and generally this may 
not be objectionable ; but a State comprises all the people 
united under one civil and independent government, and 
may consist of several distinct nations or races of men. 
So, on the other hand, a nation, or race of men, may be 
divided into several distinct and sovereign States; and 
one great sovereign State, or Government, may be com- 
posed of numerous divisions, or parts called States, but 
which are neither independent nor sovereign in the inter- 
national sense, as, for instance, the great State, or Qovern- 
ment, of the United States. So, in reality, there is not 
much reason to choose between the words State and 
Nation as furnishing a name to represent sovereign 
powers, except that the former word seems to prevail 
generally and that it is desirable to secure uniformity. 
Poison represents the novel idea that a State is a ** meta- 
physical entity,'' apparently regarding the relation, state, 
or condition, of the persons who have united themselves 
together to form a civil society. But most writers take 
the more practical and reasonable view, that the people 
themselves constitute the State, and that together they 
form a kind of moral person, possessing rights and obliga- 
tions, and responsible, to a certain extent, for the acts 
it performs as a State. Some writers claim that societies 
composed of desperadoes and pirates, however numerous 
the persons, are not to be regarded as States even if 
they are living under a regularly organized government. 
This seems to be very just and proper. And it does not 
seem right that their numbers and strength should entitle 
them to the benefits of international law nor exempt them 
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from their liability to be treated as the enemies of the 
human race. But this just rule cannot always be strictly 
followed without, at least, creating great inconvenience; 
thus, it was found expedient to recognize the Barbary 
powers as States; and will any one claim that Demos- 
thenes was a citizen of no State because his countrymen 
were an accomplished horde of pirates. 

International law is enforced principally by an enlight- 
ened public opinion and the just and conscientious regard 
which States have for their mutual rights and obligations. 
When, however, a controversy arises between States 
which they cannot amicably settle, it is usually referred 
to arbitration, or as a last dreadful resort, an appeal is 
taken to the sword and an attempt made to settle the 
dispute by force. It is indeed a most lamentable neces- 
sity that requires a resort to arms, and war can never 
be justifiable except on the most clear and fatal violation 
of justice, and after all peaceable and reasonable means 
to settle the diflSculty have been exhausted. Cases do 
sometimes occur among States, as they do among indi- 
viduals, where a sovereign is so selfish, tyrannical, ambi- 
tious, and unreasonable, that it becomes the right and 
duty of other States to interfere, with force, if necessary, 
to defeat his iniquitous designs, as the civil authorities, in 
a civil State, interfere to defeat the designs of a public 
desperado; but fortunately for the prosperity and hap- 
piness of mankind such instances are of very rare occur- 
rence in the present age of general civilization and high 
enlightenment. Ambition now seeks other ways of grati- 
fication than the overthrow of governments and the mas- 
sacre of human beings. The civilized world frowns down 
attempts at injustice, and plausible indeed must be the 
pretext for violence that will shield a wrongdoer from 
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the majestic indignation of the most powerful States of 
Christendom. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of international 
law that sovereign States are independent and equal, and 
have a perfect right to determine their internal policy 
and government, free from any interference or dictation 
from without. And that each sovereign State, no matter 
what its size, strength, or character, counts one in the 
great family of nations, and is entitled to proper respect. 
This equality is an equality of rights and obligations, or, 
in other words, an equality before the law. And many 
States are glad to claim this equality that are far from 
granting it in their own government. But it is evident 
that although in theory each sovereign State counts one, 
yet, in actual practice, a single State has frequently more 
weight in determining a question of international law 
than several others. Thus, in 1780 Russia declared her 
intention to enforce that principle of the Baltic Code of 
neutrality which maintains that enemies' property shall 
not be liable to seizure on board of neutral vessels except 
when it is contraband of war. Nearly all the powers of 
Europe as well as the United States acceded to that prin- 
ciple, but afterwards, in consequence of opposition to it 
from so gigantic a naval power as Qreat Britain, it was 
abandoned. Oreat Britain, however, had precedent on 
her side and the attempt of the other powers seems to 
have been to change the established law. The United 
States, whose true policy is to remain at peace, has ever 
been ready to acknowledge the rights of neutrals. She has 
regarded favorably the maxim that ''free ships make free 
goods," and although she has lately passed through a 
terrible war of four years' duration, we beUeve that ap- 
parent temporary interest never led her to disregard the 
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rights of neutrals, but that she has followed a just and 
dignified course, ever remembering that war was but a 
temporary expedient, a dreadful necessity to secure the 
blessings of peace. During the late war the United States 
had a fine opportunity to overthrow the British doctrine 
on the controverted question concerning seizure of per- 
sons, or impressment, which doctrine caused the war of 
1812. By yielding to the demands of Great Britain in 
the Trent case, the United States recognized as binding 
on herself the doctrine she had always held: that the 
municipal or police regulations of a belligerent are not 
to be allowed in the seizure of persons on board a neutral 
ship. And Great Britain thereby impliedly renounced her 
previous doctrine, so that she will be estopped from assert- 
ing it in the future. The great doctrine of the independ- 
ence of States and the inviolability of neutral territory 
may frequently be used to great advantage in the cause 
of humanity by refusing to belligerents a passage across 
neutral territory. And it is the unquestionable right of 
a State to do so whenever her own safety requires it, and 
it is her moral duty, whenever justice would be violated 
by granting it. It is the duty of neutrals to exercise 
their just rights in preserving the lives of mankind; for 
instance, if the North and the South American continents 
belong to neutral powers, and belligerent forces should 
happen to confront each other across the narrow neck of 
land connecting the two continents, it would be the duty 
of those powers to refuse a passage to the stronger force 
because the granting it would be a violation of the im- 
partiality which neutrals are to observe between belliger- 
ents. And the granting of the same privilege to the 
weaker force would be no satisfaction because it might 
never be placed in such a peculiar and advantageous posi- 
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tion in relation to its enemy. If the forces were equal, 
it would be the duty of the neutral powers to refuse a 
passage to either or both of them because by compelling 
them to sail around a continent the action might be for- 
ever defeated, and thus the lives of noble men might be 
preserved and the cause of humanity recognized and hon- 
ored. But I shall not here enter into the various depart- 
ments of international law which are so interesting and 
important that it would require years of study and writ- 
ing to dispose of them properly. The study of the rights 
and duties of neutrals seems especially interesting and 
worthy the attention of the American student. And it 
would seem that the interests of mankind require that 
those rights shall not be curtailed, but rather, that they 
be extended, so that belligerent disposed nations may see 
the obstacles in the way of war and thereby be induced 
to consent to a peaceable solution of their diflSculties. 
The history of the past is one continual narration of wars 
and conflicts. There is scarcely enough matter pertain- 
ing to peace in an ordinarily voluminous history to cement 
together the great belligerent blocks which constitute the 
structure of past records. 

Nations seem to have considered each other only as 
enemies and as obstacles in the way of their own advance- 
ment. Why may not the future be as remarkable for 
peace as the past has been for war? Why may not na- 
tions treat each other as friends and brothers, having a 
common destiny and capable of promoting a mutual 
felicity ? 

IThe great Christian nations now constitute the most 
powerful States on earth. Why, then, may not might be 
always on the side of right? Will any one dare assert 
that the great enlightened States of England, France, the 
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United States, and many others, having the advantage 
of all past history and the light of Revelation, are unable 
to determine what right is ? Or, having determined what 
is right, are unwilling to respect it? None but an auda- 
cious slanderer of the nineteenth century would dare 
assert it. Why then cannot those enlightened States 
peaceably determine all controversies according to the 
principles of right reason and the experience of the past ? 
Why not, by a brotherly unity of sentiment and feeling, 
constitute a harmonious Congress of Nations, which shall 
have for its object the elevation of mankind? Already 
the honored mediator of nations, Mr. Field, has placed 
two great and widely distant States in couversational 
relations, where it is to be hoped that a mutual respect 
and courtesy will ever prevent the passing of an un- 
friendly word. Peace, then, is of the utmost importance. 
The great end and object of mankind cannot be attained 
without it. Whatever tends most to secure it is therefore 
most honorable, beneficent, and just. Correct principles 
of international law are calculated to secure justice and 
peace; then, to those noble young men of this great Re- 
public, and especially to those of this University, who 
are prepared with deep culture, liberal ideas, and broad 
principles of justice, if you desire to be philanthropic, 
renowned, and deserving of the highest honors which your 
country can bestow, devote your energies to perfecting 
the glorious science of international law. 



FBEE TBADE THE NATIONS' F0LIG7 AND THE 

PEOPLE'S BIOHT. 

1867. 

The political economy of a nation is always a momen- 
tous subject for investigation, and as a part of it, the 
question of free trade or protective tariff is of stupendous 
importance. Great men have given it their earnest atten- 
tion, and arguments of enormous weight have been pro- 
duced on both sides. But there has also been produced an 
immense amount of sophistry, and sound arguments have 
been accompanied by long trains of weak ones, much to 
the disgust of those who perceived them and to the mis- 
leading of those who did not. The question has also been 
made too much of a party question and contested as such, 
without, we fear, tending very greatly to the discovery 
of truth. It has also been enveloped in a maze of 
metaphysical theories by some and encumbered with a 
mass of statistics by others. Figures undoubtedly have 
great weight, especially with those persons who receive 
the saying that ''figures won't Ue,'' as a child might re- 
ceive the maxim that *'the king can do no wrong.'* But 
it is very evident that figures can be used to perform the 
most momentous lying, with the greater probability of 
being believed from the fact that they convey an impres- 
sion of accuracy and truthfulness. They are, however, 
practically useless for the masses of men unless implicit 
confidence can rightfully be placed in them, for it is not 
probable that one person in ten thousand will ever take 
the trouble to ascertain their truthfulness. We shall 
therefore avoid them as much as possible and present 

(21) 
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only those arguments which can be readily accepted by 
the man of ordinary intelligence without laborious re- 
search. We acknowledge our indebtedness to the able 
writers who have preceded us for many good and useful 
ideas. We have endeavored to keep ourselves in a con- 
dition to receive the truth even if it came from an enemy 
or other opponent. We have tried to investigate fairly, 
steering clear from prejudice, party feeling and personal 
interest. How far we have succeeded in doing this we 
trust the candid judgment of the reader will determine. 
When a people are associated together in civil society 
for the purpose of mutual security and benefit the natural 
law is that each individual shall retain as great a portion 
of his natural liberty as is consistent with the security 
and welfare of himself and others. The amount of this 
individual liberty which can safely be retained is varied 
by circumstances and differs greatly among different 
nations and also in the same nation in its different stages 
of progress toward perfect civilization. The people are 
the source of all power, and it is for them to say what 
kind of government they will have. But when a govern- 
ment is once organized it is the duty of individual citizens 
to obey the ruling power until that power is changed by 
the will of the people. The kind of government can 
make no difference as to the source of its power. No 
government, whether despotic, democratic, aristocratic, 
monarchial or republican, has a right to exist except with 
the consent of the people. But the kind of government 
does in fact make a difference in the amount of individual 
liberty enjoyed, and the character of the people should 
make a difference in that amount and does make a differ- 
ence in the amount which they can possess with safety. 
No one will claim that a rude and barbarous people could 
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safely possess the same amount of individual liberty as 
could a highly civilized and Christian people; nor that 
a community of thieves, robbers and assassins would need 
no greater restraint than a community of moral and vir- 
tuous citizens. The character of a people then deter- 
mines the character of the government which they should 
have ; and the character of the government which they do 
have usually indicates the character of the people. 
Would Switzerland submit to a despotism or is Turkey 
prepared for Switzerland's government? Montesquieu 
mentions it as stated by a distinguished Chinaman that 
in that country a man was considered a prodigy of virtue 
who could see a woman alone in a distant apartment 
without enforcing her! Is China then prepared for 
American liberty? or, does America need the government 
of China ? No, we need a government suited to the char- 
acter of our people and institutions, and our laws should 
be modified or changed to meet the progressive wants of 
our people. All civilized and progressive nations are con- 
stantly changing their laws to meet the necessities of 
their changed condition, and a policy which would be 
sound in one age might be ruinous in the next; so, also, 
laws advantageous to one country may be wholly inap- 
plicable and injurious to another. 

The U. S. Government is a republican government, 
organized and adopted by the people. It was adopted 
by a people very jealous of their individual liberty and 
who had many times resisted encroachments thereon, both 
in this country and in England. It was of necessity in- 
vested with far greater power than was possessed under 
the old Confederation. The people of the different States 
were brought together to constitute a Sovereign State 
with one National Government. But this Government 
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was given only very general powers over the people, leav- 
ing the management of their domestic concerns to them- 
selves and to the several States. This arrangement was 
wise and entirely in harmony with that fundamental idea 
so often asserted in this country that the people rule. 
But it is quite evident that even in this country and under 
our Government the people as a whole do not always rule ; 
and that a party, even when in a minority, may rule for a 
time contrary to the wishes of the majority. But our 
Qovernment is so constituted as to in time regulate itself 
and represent substantially the will of the people. It is 
the duty of rulers to watch over and promote the inter- 
ests of the people, and in order to do this to the best 
advantage it is sometimes necessary to encroach very 
materially on the individual liberties of citizens. As, for 
instance, in case of a war, enormous taxes are levied ; the 
property of individuals is taken with or without their 
consent ; and men are required to give their time and risk 
their lives in defense of public welfare. So when roads 
are required or property is necessary for the use of the 
government, it is taken according to law, be the pro- 
prietor pleased or displeased. And there are many cases 
which arise in the history of a nation where public policy 
makes it expedient to require that the natural rights 
of individuals shall be subservient to the public good. 
But the necessity for governmental interference in the 
private affairs of citizens must depend greatly on the 
degree of intelligence possessed by those citizens. In a 
country so pre-eminently distinguished for the intelli- 
gence of its people as the United States it is evident that 
many things may safely be left to the discretion of the 
people which in other countries would require the inter- 
ference of government. Among the most important of 
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these things it is reasonable to suppose that trade and 
the right of individuals to follow their chosen occupations 
may safely be left to their own good judgment. But the 
policy of all governments to endeavor to occupy inde- 
pendent positions among the nations of the earth fre- 
quently necessitates expedients which interfere with the 
free exercise of individual occupations, and when such is 
the case it is right that a few should suffer inconvenience 
for the benefit of the many. If a nation is in a weak 
and exposed condition, liable to be overrun and op- 
pressed by a foreign enemy, and is lacking in ordnance 
and munitions of war, it is right that the Government 
should give particular encouragement to the manufacture 
of those things ; but this particular encouragement is only 
an expedient, the same as a tax to carry on the war would 
be an expedient, and must cease when the necessity which 
caused it ceases. So, also, if the masses of the people are 
so ignorant as not to know what is for their own interest 
and other nations more intelligent cheat them in the way 
of trade to the serious danger and distress of the ignorant 
people, it may be good policy for a wise and intelligent 
Government to prohibit all intercourse with those over- 
reaching nations and take such measures as are calculated 
to make its own people independent, as by encouraging 
home manufactures and facilitating the means of educa- 
tion. When a necessity like this exists it may serve to 
mitigate the absurdity and inhumanity of such laws as 
those old laws of England against ''owling,'' or trans- 
porting wool out of the kingdom and importing manufac- 
tures. But is there any necessity for such laws or any 
laws in restraint of trade in the United States ? Is there 
any danger that American citizens will be overreached by 
the superior shrewdness and intelligence of foreigners? 
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Is this Dation so weak that there is danger of our subjuga- 
tion by a foreign power? or, are we so poor, so stupid, 
so lacking in ingenuity that we are unable to sustain a 
fair competition with the outside world? Who furnished 
us the means to carry on the most gigantic war in history ? 
Whose money is building the most stupendous highway 
of modern times at a rate unparalleled in all the annals 
of wonderful achievements ? Whose ingenuity has called 
forth the sewing machine, the reaper, and all those inven- 
tions and improvements in machinery which tend so much 
to facilitate production? Is not America entitled to tiie 
honor of these things? Where, then, is the necessity 
of controlling American industry by legislation? Can 
not a people so free, so intelligent, so different in tastes 
and abilities and with resources so inexhaustible in extent 
and variety, cannot they be trusted to engage in occu- 
pations which will be for their own and the Nation's 
good? Let us try them and see. 

But some will say that we have an enormous war debt 
that must be paid, and that we can pay it easier and 
with less opposition by a duty on importations than we 
can in any other way because the people do not know 
precisely wh^n and how much they are paying. Such an 
argument might be good if applied to a nation of stupid 
serfs, but for Americans what is it worth ? Are not they 
capable of seeing through taxation and have they not a 
right to know for what it comes and how much they pay ? 
What would a merchant say who employed agents to buy 
and sell and do business for him if they could not give 
an exact account of their receipts and expeditures? 
Would he consider it an advantage to him to be ignorant 
of his profits and losses? 

The people furnish the means to carry on the Qovern- 
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ment, the Qovemment is their agent and they have a 
right to understand all its movements from beginning to 
end. But perhaps some people, though very few we hope, 
will say that whether we need a tariflf for ourselves or 
not we will have one as a punishment to England for her 
conduct during the Rebellion. Now, the questions to be 
answered are: Is that right and will it payY If it is 
right for a leading civilized nation to remember an 
injury or imagined injury and pay it oflf with one equally 
grievous long after a reasonable cooling time, then it is 
right, and if it will pay to enact a law which we do not 
need and which will interfere with our own natural rights 
and be to us a pecuniary loss and damage, then it will 
pay, otherwise not. 

If we purpose Uving in perpetual enmity towards na- 
tions, if it will be to the advantage of this Nation to live 
like a selfish hermit, walled in from all friendly inter- 
course with the outside world, or if a greatly increased 
immigration is necessary to the prosperity or existence 
of this government, then let us have a tariff and a strong 
one, one that will effectually shut out from our ports all 
the production of other nations, close their manufactories, 
throw their operatives out of employment and compel 
them to emigrate to this country or starve, which latter 
thing many of them would do for want of means to 
bring them to America. 

Who says that we want such a policy as this ? No one. 
No, America is strong enough to be liberal, not only to 
her own citizens, but towards all the nations of Christen- 
dom. The time for continual war and bloodshed has 
passed; and hereafter, if it come at all, it will come as 
the exception and not the rule. Freedom, education and 
liberal ideas are marching on; the nations are becoming 
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ashamed of barbarism and all its modes of solving diffi- 
culties. The American plan of government is gaining 
ground; other nations see its excellencies and a mutual 
sympathy exists among them. Not only is our American 
system of government appreciated by individual nations, 
but there seems to be a tendency towards a more friendly 
union, somewhat analogous to our own Federal Union, 
among the leading nations of the earth; and the idea 
of a great Congress of Nations, sitting in friendly council, 
may yet be a practical reality. Let it come. We ought 
to be prepared for it. Are not eighteen hundred years 
of gospel teaching and practical experience sufficient to 
change the fighting-cock and bulldog spirit of nations, or 
must they still fight for the government of a dunghiU and 
never meet each other without demonstrating which is 
the stronger? 

In a republican government everything depends on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, and the means for 
their development should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. A people to be fit to govern themselves must 
possess knowledge and discretion. Our ancestors were 
among the most intelligent men of England. They left 
that country to escape arbitrary encroachments on their 
individual liberty and came to this country to enjoy a 
perfect freedom of natural rights so far as the nature of 
society would permit. Now a tariff law interferes with 
a persons' natural rights the same as taxation, but taxa- 
tion in some form is continually necessary, and that a 
tariff has been necessary at times in our early history and 
in times of war and public danger we freely admit; to 
deny it would be to admit that the people have been hum- 
bugged. But a protective tariff is only an expedient, con- 
trary to the natural order of things in a republican gov- 
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ernment, and should exist no longer than the absolute 
necessities of the ease require. A tariff cannot well be 
an adequate protection to home manufacturers and at 
the same time be a source of great revenue. Protection 
demands that foreign productions be excluded while the 
amount of revenue depends on the amount of importa- 
tions. But if revenue is no object, protectionists will 
claim that a tariff is for the encouragement of manufac- 
turers and enables them to pay higher wages to their 
operatives. That is, indeed, very true, and a tariff is 
not so much a source of revenue to the Qovernment as 
it is to the manufacturer, and those who pretend to be 
so zealously guarding the interests of American laborers 
will do well to remember that the wages paid to labor 
depend greatly on the ratio which capital bears to labor, 
and that if a protective tariff will operate so as to force 
an immense immigration of people to this country, it will 
tend to reduce the wages of laborers unless the capital of 
the country increases in proportion to the increase of 
population. 

A duty which excludes foreign productions enables our 
home manufacturer to increase the price of his articles 
very nearly to the extent of that duty, and the people 
who purchase the articles of that manufacturer must pay 
him that amount in excess of what they could purchase 
them for were no duty imposed. A protective tariff law 
is calculated to support a business which is not self-sup- 
porting, and is unwilling to stand on an equaUty with 
other kinds of business, by a tax on the people. And who 
are the people that pay it, and what are the principles 
which should regulate taxation ? Suppose that this extra 
amount which is paid for manufactures in consequence of 
a duty on foreign importations went into the treasury of 
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the general Government instead of into the pocket of the 
manufacturer, would it even then be a just and equitable 
mode of taxation Y We apprehend not. The tax which 
an individual is required to pay for the support of the 
Government should be somewhat in proportion to the 
amount of protection which he receives from that Gov- 
ernment. If a man has $100,000 worth of property to be 
protected and another only $10,000, their taxes as a gen- 
eral rule should be in proportion to their property. But 
it is very evident that in the case of a protective tariff 
the tax is not paid in that proportion. On the contrary, 
the man in moderate circumstances and the respectable 
hard-working citizen pay nearly as much as the wealthy 
aristocrat. But it may be said that a duty is not placed 
on those articles which are most used by the poorer class 
of people. Suppose that were true and a duty should 
be placed on broadcloth alone. Now, as the price of 
broadcloth rises so will the price of cassimeres and other 
cloths all the way down to the coarsest article of cloth- 
ing rise in proportion, and as the price of broadcloth falls 
so will the price of cassimeres and other cloths fall in 
proportion. So that a duty on importations is a burden 
to be borne by all classes of citizens, though not in a just 
proportion and according to the principles of taxation: 
The man in moderate circumstances and the man who de- 
pends on his daily labor for a support requires nearly as 
much clothing as the man who possesses great wealth, 
and if they use as much their taxes in that particular 
for the support of Government, or the manufacturer, are 
as great as his, when according to the just principles of 
taxation they perhaps would not be a thousandth part as 
much. Now, is such a law in harmony with the spirit of 
free institutions, or is it more consistent with the idea 
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that the few are bom to rule the many and to be sup- 
ported by them? 

But it may be said that the poorer class of people must 
not use so many clothes. Will anyone charge the indus- 
trious, hard-working people of America with extrava- 
gance in dress? On the contrary, is not their desire to 
dress neatly and appear as well as their equals a natural 
outgrowth of American institutions and a positive benefit 
to the State? Who would have the people indifferent 
as to their personal appearance, slovenly in their dress, 
vulgar in their manners and with no aspirations higher 
than those of the brute? We want the necessaries and 
comforts of life to be within the reach of all. We want 
the price of clothing to be such that the industrious poor 
man can afford to wear such clothes as that the natural 
pride of an American citizen will not keep him away 
from church, away from school nor away from any place 
where a man may honorably be to meet with his fellow- 
citizens as peers and equals under the law. But the advo- 
cate of a protective tariff will claim that it will make 
these things cheaper in the end. How does he know that, 
and when is the end to come ? 

rWe grant that the natural tendency would be, when 
extraordinary aid is extended to a particular branch of 
industry, to cause capital and labor to flow into it until 
competition would finally reduce the profits to a natural 
level with other occupations. But a great difficulty with 
a protective tariff is that it is contrary to the natural 
spirit and way of doing things in a republic so free as 
America. Many people are opposed to it and it is always 
uncertain how long it will continue to be the policy of 
the Government. Men dare not and cannot with safety 
invest their capital in an enterprise which depends for its 
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support on enforced aid from the people. As a conse- 
quence of this, manufactories increase very slowly and 
those only which have been long established reap the 
benefit of a tariff. The great cry of protection to Amer- 
ican labor which is made by the advocates of a tariff is 
nine-tenths of it humbug. Granting that it enables the 
manufacturer to pay the operatives reasonable wages, it 
does not follow that he will pay them any more than he 
is compelled to, which sum will not be any more, and 
perhaps not as much, as they could obtain in other em- 
ployments. The extra tax which the poor man pays for 
his clothing and which goes into the pocket of the manu- 
facturer will be much more likely to be spent in luxuries 
and extravagance than to increase the poor man's wages 
above what is absolutely necessary. So we see that this 
idea of protection to American labor is erroneous. In- 
stead of tending to bring the foreign operative up to the 
natural level of an American freeman it tends to force 
the American citizen down to a level with the foreign 
operative. Instead of allowing foreigners to be slaves 
for us it compels us to be slaves for ourselves. However 
well this might appear on moral grounds, on the grounds 
of political economy, expediency and wise policy, on which 
protectionists base their arguments, it seems absurd. An- 
other argument of the protectionists, and one which in 
itself is a good one, is that the producer and consumer 
should be brought as near together as possible. It is de- 
plorable to think what an enormous amount of labor is 
expended in transportation. 

Jf a bushel of corn which in Illinois is worth only 20 
cents is worth one dollar in England, then the cost of 
carrying that corn from the producer to the consumer 
is four times as much as the cost of its production. And 
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if the value of the exports of the United States in 1860 
was $373,189,284, and the cost of transportation was even 
one-half of their value, it is easy to see what a stupendous 
amount of labor is as good as sunk to the bottom of the 
Atlantic — ^provided the producers and consumers could 
as well be together as not. But this is not often the 
case; and there are great natural as well as political 
obstacles to prevent it; differences in soil, climate, na- 
tional tastes and peculiarities, attachment to home and 
friends, the laws of different governments and many other 
things go to prevent it and make it necessary to shorten 
distance and lessen the cost of transportation by improv- 
ing the facilities for commerce. There are many things 
necessary and convenient for Americans which cannot be 
produced here, or if they can be produced at all, they 
cannot be produced to advantage because other nations 
can produce them so much cheaper that we are enabled 
to procure them by exchanging things which they cannot 
produce to advantage for those which we cannot produce 
to advantage, thus making it a mutual benefit. No one 
would be absurd enough to assert that our Government 
should legislate so as to discourage the producing of 
wheat, corn, oats, cotton, wool, etc., and encourage the 
attempt to produce tropical fruits, tea, coffee, spices, etc. ; 
nor would anyone consider it good policy to say to the 
farmer whose land was peculiarly adapted to raising corn : 
**Here, you must not raise corn there. I wish you to 
raise cotton, and if you persist in raising corn you must 
submit to a tax for the purpose of encouraging the pro- 
duction of corn on land adapted to cotton by paying 
ten cents a bushel to the producer.'' We do not assert 
that these examples are precisely similar to the protec- 
tion of American manufactures against foreign competi- 
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tion. There is nothing in the character of our soil or 
climate or people or institutions to prevent the manufac- 
ture of goods in this country and sustain a competition 
against all the world when the proper time arrives in 
our national development that will make it profitable and 
expedient to do so. But at present, if other nations can 
do a portion of our work far cheaper than we can do 
it ourselves, why not let them do it ? We are doing work 
for other nations which they cannot do as cheaply for 
themselves as to employ us to do it for them. Why is 
it not for our advantage to employ them to work for us 
in a similar way? 

Suppose a farmer out West who has a thousand acres 
of rich prairie land in a good state of cultivation, with 
horses, implements, buildings, and everything to corre- 
spond, should conclude that there was nothing in the na- 
ture of the soil or climate to prevent the manufacture of 
needles, and should forthwith abandon his plow and all 
agricultural pursuits and send to Connecticut for the 
requisite machinery with which to manufacture needles, 
would not that be an exceedingly wise proceeding ? And 
suppose that after trying this manufacturing business a 
suflScient length of time he should find that he could not 
make it pay, and therefore should apply to the Qovern- 
ment for protection. And the Government, seeing the 
presence of the crisis and realizing the importance of 
encouraging the manufacture of needles in the West, 
should levy a tax on his neighbors suflScient to pay him 
a cent apiece on all the needles he should manufacture, 
or, what might answer the same purpose, impose a duty 
of a cent apiece on all needles imported from New Eng- 
land or any other place, would not such a masterly pro- 
ceeding reflect great honor on our financial policy? And 
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yet that is very similar to the policy of taxing the people 
to support a kind of business which for some reason or 
another cannot pay its own way. Let it be understood 
once and forever that manufacturing industry is to be 
placed on a level with all other kinds of industry in this 
country, to stand or fall according to its merits, and there 
need be no fears it will not develop as fast as the con- 
dition of the people will make it profitable. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that a people with the very 
spirit of independence born with the blood in their veins, 
always accustomed to self-reliance, intelligent, shrewd 
and quick to see and take advantage of any profitable 
undertaking, would allow the manufacturing business, or 
any other business which energy and perseverance could 
make successful, to go down? No. Men will engage in 
that business the same as in any other, and if a small 
capital cannot carry it on successfully and a large capital 
can, then men will combine their capital, corporations will 
be formed if necessary, and the business conducted on as 
gigantic a scale as will make it profitable. But if manu- 
facturers are having protection and have always had pro- 
tection, it is natural for them to always expect it, or at 
least to hold on to it as long as they possibly can. If 
they have always had protection, who knows whether 
they need it or not until they have fairly endeavored to 
succeed without it with an understanding that there was 
no prospect of their having it whether they succeeded or 
not? Does the manufacturer in this country present the 
appearance of one needing the especial protection of 
Government? Do his style and manner of living, the 
returns of his income and his lordly estates indicate a 
less ability to suport himself than the great mass of people 
who are required to pay him a tax of from five to twenty 
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dollars for every decent suit of clothes which they wear 
to support themselves? 

Away, then, with monopolies and special privileges 
among a people whose fundamental maxim is equality of 
rights for all. The protection required for American in- 
dustry is the liberty to protect itself. Let us place no 
shackles on the free-born limbs of American citizens. Let 
us exercise no greater interference with their domestic 
concerns than the security of our Government requires. 
Give every individual a perfect freedom of action in all 
things not contrary to a wise and liberal policy nor detri- 
mental to the best interests of society, then the industry 
of the country will be in the hands of the people, and if 
it fails it will be the people's failure. 

All men admit the necessity of revenue to carry on the 
affairs of government, the only question is as to the man- 
ner of raising it. We have shown that a protective tariff 
is inadequate for this purpose and that any tariflf as a 
general rule is inexpedient. How then is the revenue of 
the Government to be raised? Manifestly by a judicious 
system of internal taxation, not a system which shall 
descend to such a minutiae of stamping as to be a great 
public inconvenience and nuisance, but a system calcu- 
lated to produce the greatest amount of revenue neces- 
sary according to the true principles of taxation and a 
sound public policy. Before a direct tax is levied on 
property in general there are certain things the consump- 
tion of which has no tendency to increase the productive 
capacity of the country and is of no particular benefit to 
the consumer or to the public ; but, on the contrary, fre- 
quently it tends to damage the consumer, corrupt the pub- 
lic morals and inflict an injury on society. These things 
should receive the first attention and should be taxed at 
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least to an extent calculated to derive from them the 
greatest amount of revenue, if not to such an extent as to 
greatly discourage their use and thereby lessen the rev- 
enue. Among the things which should be taxed to an 
extent which will cause them to yield the greatest pos- 
sible amount of revenue may be mentioned beer, wines, 
liquors, cigars, tobacco, jewelry, Parisian vanities and 
superfluities, exhibitions and amusements having no ten- 
dency to benefit society but rather to corrupt the public 
morals, and in general all the means used to gratify 
extravagant and vicious propensities. 

As an example of what an enormous tax the article of 
tobacco will sustain, it was stated that the British duty 
on American tobacco for the year 1859 was $19,724,420, 
or more than the price of all the tobacco exported from 
this country during the year 1860. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was not a protective duty to encourage the 
production of tobacco in England, but a duty for revenue 
purposes, and, from appearances, to discourage the con- 
sumption of that article in England. They might have 
allowed it to come into the country free and then sub- 
jected it to an internal revenue tax of several times its 
cost, but probably it was more convenient to impose a 
duty, and in such a case as that, when an article is not 
calculated nor desired to be produced in a country, it is 
immaterial how the tax is collected; the essence of it is 
the tax. Very costly jewelry and articles of dress will 
also bear a heavy taxation, because those who possess 
them are apt to pride themselves on the price of such 
things and on their ability to wear them. 

All the implements of gaming, racing and other unlaw- 
ful means for swindling or procuring money without ren- 
dering a just equivalent should be taxed to the greatest 
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practicable extent. For instance, while horses whose 
value is under a certain amount, such as are usually en- 
gaged in productive industry and owned by men in mod- 
erate circumstances, might properly be exempt from tax- 
ation, horses whose value is over that amount and which 
are usually owned by wealthy men and horse jockeys and 
used in racing for money, etc., should be taxed according 
to their value, the tax increasing in arithmetical propor- 
tion as the number of hundreds or thousands of dollars 
increased at which the horse is valued. J'he man who 
prides himself on owning a horse worth $5,000 to $50,000 
can afford to pay a liberal tax to the Qovernment that 
protects such non-productive property as is of no benefit 
to the State, unless it does help to supply the revenue. 
These examples are sufficient to show the principle that 
should govern in adjusting an internal revenue tax. Ar- 
ticles of luxury, fashion and folly, such as are principally 
used by people who have money to squander in useless 
extravagance, should bear a tax in proportion. But the 
common necessaries of life should be the last resort for 
the purpose of taxation. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the full details of a 
system of taxation. It is enough for the purposes of this 
article to present a few leading principles, and the great 
leading principle concerning taxation in a government 
**of the people, by the people, and for the people" is that 
the people should know when and how much and for 
what purpose they are taxed. If this Government were 
an absolute monarchy, with the masses of the people in 
the blackest and most degraded serfdom, it might not be 
expedient to enlighten the people concerning their taxa- 
tion. But if this is truly the people's Government, found- 
ed in their wisdom and controlled by their intelligence. 
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then they should understand what effect the action of the 
Government has on their individual and social prosper- 
ity. If the masses of the people in these United States 
are still in such woeful ignorance as to be incapable of 
realizing the necessity of taxation, so incompetent to un- 
derstand its objects and determine the justice of its 
different plans that the Government has to resort to a 
mode of taxation which blindfolds the citizen or throws 
dust in his eyes while it seizes his property and runs, for 
conscience's sake, for the sake of liberty and humanity, 
let us have some missionaries at work immediately. That 
there are still such things as ignorance, prejudice, un- 
thinking passion and blind ambition, even in this coun- 
try, we do not attempt to deny; but that they are fast 
melting away under the brilliant rays of our system of 
universal education and that the masses of the people 
are already prepared to act wisely with a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the affairs of government we believe to be 
true. 

If a tax is needed for a great work of national improve- 
ment, is it wrong for an individual to know his proportion 
of that tax and when he pays it ? If a debt of billions has 
been incurred to carry on a war, whether necessary or 
unnecessary, is it unsafe for the people who are to pay 
that debt to know when and how they pay it? If there 
is anything that a people should know and realize in its 
fullest extent, it is the cost of war. Let every individual 
know the labor, care and self-denial which he has to un- 
dergo, the objects of gratification, comfort and luxury of 
which he is deprived in consequence of the tax he must 
pay for slaughtering his fellow-man, and that knowledge 
among an intelligent, self-governing people might serve to 
prevent unnecessary war and lead to such an adjustment 
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of difficulties as would reflect credit on a civilized and 
Christian people. Could the untold billions of money 
and the countless legions of active men that have been 
destroyed in prosecuting unnecessary wars have been 
used in improving the condition of the human race, what 
a paradise would this world now present! **Qive me the 
money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe every 
man, woman and child in an attire that kings and queens 
would be proud of ; I will build a schoolhouse upon every 
hillside and in every valley over the whole habitable 
earth; I will supply that schoolhouse with a competent 
teacher ; I will build an academy in every town and en- 
dow it; a college in every State, and fill it with able 
professors." 

Has the Kebellion cost the American people nine bil- 
lions of dollars, we do not say that this vast amount has 
been squandered; we trust that it will be returned to this 
Nation with a good and generous interest. We have rea- 
son to hope that it will bring such great and beneficial 
results as were beyond the power of money and peaceful 
effort to bring. Could money have vindicated anew the 
Declaration of Independence by elevating an oppressed 
people to an equality before the law and opening the way 
for a schoolhouse *'on every hillside and in every valley" 
of our whole country? Were money and argument com- 
petent to save this glorious Union without the help of 
the sword? It seems not. It seems that the precious 
lives of a Nation's heroes were indispensable to accom- 
plish such a glorious result. And yet these things do 
not alter the stubborn fact that a great mountain of debt 
looms up in our pathway and that the Nation's honor is 
pledged to remove its every particle. The opinions of 
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men may greatly diflfer as to the best maimer of removing 
it and also providing the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment. But on one thing they seem agreed : that it should 
be done in such a way as not to paralyze the industry 
of the Nation nor bear heavily on the poor but industrious 
people, whose labor constitutes the firm basis of our coun- 
try's prosperity. 

We have endeavored to show that in a republican gov- 
ernment, where the people are free and intelligent, their 
prosperity results from the greatest amount of individual 
liberty in domestic affairs consistent with the security of 
society. If gentlemen can point to eminent statesmen 
and politicians who have favored a protective tariff at 
different periods in our country's history, they will find 
on examination that such a policy was not recommended 
as an everlasting policy and as one right in itself and in 
harmony with democratic principles, but that the peculiar 
conditions of the country, its weakness or danger, caused 
them to advocate it as an expedient to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. 

It is quite natural to suppose that some politicians, 
whose positions in power depended on their advocating 
protection to the particular business of their wealthy con- 
stituents, may have sustained a protective tariff for their 
own interests and sustained it handsomely under the col- 
ors of ''protection to American industry!" But such 
strategy cannot escape the vigilant eyes of the laboring 
millions in America who are intelligently guarding their 
own interests. If the people are competent to rule them- 
selves they are competent to say that the exigencies of 
the country do not require a protective tariff; that there 
is no necessity for abridging their individual liberty with 
any such expedient ; that the attempt to make legislation 
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particularly favorable to a certain class of people will not 
be tolerated ; and that all the protection needed by Amer- 
ican labor is the natural liberty to protect itself. The 
shackles have been stricken from the limbs of the slave. 
Let us now remove the obstacles in the way of American 
industry. Let all occupations have a natural chance to 
succeed, and particular favors be granted to none, then 
will this Nation move harmoniously along in a career of 
greatness such as was contemplated by our venerable an- 
cestors when they in their wisdom produced that great 
instrument which regulates the movements of our Gov- 
ernment. 

This question of tariff is a great national question, it 
is the people's question, and the attempt to make it a 
party question and to coerce every individual of either 
party to vote for or against it should fail and must fail. 
The opinions of men of the same party may honestly dif- 
fer on such a question, but the great opinion of the peo- 
ple in their collective capacity is immutable. This is 
what we want, an intelligent public opinion; let us pro- 
vide means to secure this end and our future prosperity 
is assured. 



OHABAOTEB. 

February 22, 1867. 

Several thousand years ago a man was created and 
placed upon this earth. The exact locality of his resi- 
dence is not definitely known, and as the whole world 
has since been deluged, it is perhaps a matter of no great 
consequence except to satisfy a Yankee curiosity. Since 
that creation, thousands of billions of human beings have 
been born, have died and passed away. But these billions 
of mankind have not been created as the original man 
was created, but are the natural production of what was 
designed to be perpetuated. The Almighty performed 
the work of creation once for all time. He gave nature 
a start and then allowed her to take care of herself in 
the way of reproduction. 

Those things necessary to be continual but which are 
subject to pass away or assume other forms of matter, 
are invested with capacity for a reproduction in kind. 
Man is a being of primary importance, very desirable to 
be perpetuated, but subject to physical change. The 
great Creator of the universe, well knowing the nature of 
man and his physical mutability, provided in the begin- 
ning a most felicitous means for his preservation and 
happiness. 'Woman, that being next in purity and beauty 
to an angel, and without which man himself would come 
to naught, takes her position by his side, and together 
they perform the work of a Go(V But what is man? And 
how is he important? What business has he on this 
earth, and for what purpose does he live? We must look 
upon man as an immortal being, placed here to develop 

(43) 
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and perfect his own character ; placed here to become the 
lord and master of nature, and authorized to use and gov- 
ern the heavens and the earth, so far as he can become 
able, for his own advancement. The earth, then, and the 
heavens were made for man, and man was made for God. 
Man desires happiness, and may use the whole creation 
to secure it. It is his privilege and duty to perfect his 
own character, for in that is his chief happiness, and in 
that perfection only can he attain the object of his crea- 
tion. .Those qualities which go to make a man what he 
is may be said to constitute his character. They include 
his physical, intellectual, social, moral, and religious con- 
dition and capacities. 

Character, then, may be said to be the proper criterion 
for judging of man, the only correct standard by which 
to determine his ability and fitness for certain positions. 
Man is responsible to some extent for what he is, and it 
is what he is that should determine his rights and duties. 
By this, man should judge his fellow-men as God Himself 
would judge him. Character, then, is not a mere repu- 
tation. It is no artificial and shallow distinction, but it 
is the intrinsic quality of the person or thing. The heav- 
ens, the earth, 4he Sabbath^ society, and government were 
made for man. And in order that he may properly ad- 
vance towards the perfection of his character, there are in 
society and government thousands of different positions 
and employments, requiring men of as many different 
characters to fill them. To meet this demand there are 
thousands of things which influence the formation and 
modify the different kinds of character. But when a 
character is sufficiently formed, it itself, or other men 
having authority, are to judge from that character itself 
what is its natural and rightful position. And in this 
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exists the great difficulty and source of contention among 
nations as well as individuals ; which is, to determine their 
proper positions. Man is a being with an infinite num- 
ber of wants, and with powers capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Society is formed to supply those wants and de- 
velop those powers. iWe come together to help each 
other. Government is a machine of society and derives, 
or should derive, its character from the wants of that 
society. ^Government is administered by individuals. 
Those individuals are in a certain sense the ma- 
chines of society and it is important that they under- 
stand the wants of that society and be able and willing 
to supply them. As the character of one child differs 
from that of another, so the people of one nation or race 
or condition, differ from those of another. And as one 
kind of management will not succeed equally well with 
different temperaments, so one system of government is 
not equally adapted to different nations, races and con- 
ditions of men. ^Jid as it is important that a parent un- 
derstand the nature and temperament of his child in order 
to care for it properly, so rulers should know the char- 
acter of the people in order to govern them and best pro- 
mote their interests. It may be better for an ignorant 
and indolent people to be under the absolute rule of one 
man, if he is wise and just, than to attempt to rule them- 
selves. It may be best for a nation where the few are 
rich and educated, and the many poor and uneducated, 
to be governed by a limited monarchy. It may be best for 
a people whose prosperity depends on the success of a 
particular trade or occupation, which can only be man- 
aged by the few, to be governed by an aristocracy. But 
for a people to exercise properly that highest prerogative 
of governing themselves, every man should be wise ; every 
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man should understand the object of society and of gov- 
ernment; every man should be able to read the Consti- 
tution and laws of this country, the Bible and history 
When he can do this, he will be able to vote intelligently. 

nVTien he can do this you may trust him to resist the 
insinuating sophistry of the demagogu^ When he can 
do all this and does it, you may safely leave the Consti- 
tution in his hands. He will stand forth in the strength 
of noble manhood, and in the exercise of his God-given 
rights, (the Union andjthe Government will march on to- 
wards perfection. The theory is that in republican gov- 
ernments the people rule, the necessary practice is that a 
small minority rule. The people are governed by those 
who vote. The object of a vote is to declare the 
opinion or will of the voter. That expression of the 
will of a voter should be an intelligent one. It should be 
his own, the product of his own best judgment, founded 
on knowledge. The stability and prosperity of repub- 
lican institutions depend on the character of the persons 
who do the voting. A vote cast by a person in a condition 
or position which renders it impossible for him to express 
his own will freely and intelligently, should have no more 
weight than a contract made under duress or by an in- 
fant, lunatic or drunkard. The man who votes a certain 

• ticket simply because another tells him to does not express 
his own will, but the man who influenced him gives his 
will a double weight, and thereby violates that genuine 
democratic equality which has been the pride and boast 
of the American citizen. 

Every reasonable man will admit that a voter should 
possess some qualifications. A democratic people will 
demand that those qualifications shall be the same for 
one man that they are for another. But as to what stand- 
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ard shall measure those qualifications there seems quite a 
difference of opinion. It would seem, however, that it 
must readily be conceded that in a matter of so much 
importance, whatever standard is determined upon, it 
should be a substantial one, and not merely colorable. 
It should go to the merits and not simply to the form. 
It seems fortunate, indeed, that a question so difScult 
should have been so plainly settled by nature that the 
differences in the opinions of men concern only about a 
quarter of the human race. Some, indeed, are so rad- 
ically presumptuous as to question the propriety of nat- 
ural distinctions and would make their opinions the law 
of nature and of man. But most persons of intelligence 
are agreed that the character and condition of women 
and infants disqualifies them for properly exercising the 
elective franchise, and as these constitute about three- 
fourths of the human race, the necessity for discussion is 
narrowed down to the other one-fourth; and what shall 
be the qualifications required of a man to entitle his 
will to be respected in the government of the nation is a 
question of very grave importance. In determining this 
question it seems proper to ask: On what does the wel- 
fare of this nation depend? And, having answered that, 
establish qualifications accordingly. If it is indispensable 
to our welfare that each man should possess a certain 
amount of property, then make that amount a condition 
precedent to his voting. If our welfare requires that all 
men shall be of a certain height and possess a certain 
amount of muscle, then make those the necessary qualifi- 
cations. If it depends on race, color, odor,- the thickness 
of the lips, the ** cartilage" of the nose and the length of 
the heel, then by all means establish these as the indis- 
pensable conditions for suffrage. If it depends on the 
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intrinsic character of the men themselves, then make 
character, or something which may safely be presumed to 
indicate the character, a condition for suffrage. It may 
be said that intelligence and honesty are essential to our 
welfare. That may be true, but qualifications, to be prac- 
ticable, must be such as can be easily determined. They 
should be made national qualifications and applicable to 
every man under the government. In addition to citizen- 
ship it would seem that intelligent men must agree, at least 
in their own minds, that a thing so easily secured, which 
has so much to do in the formation of character, and on 
which mankind so greatly depends for information as 
the ability to read, could very wisely be made a neces- 
sary qualification. But whatever could with propriety 
be made qualifications, there are some things which could 
not be without the most gross injustice and the entire 
overthrow of that fundamental maxim of our forefathers, 
which we have always honored in theory, ''All men are 
created equal." Not equal in physical or mental capa- 
city, but equal before the law, having equal rights to be- 
come all that they can become by properly exercising the 
powers which God and nature has given them. One thing 
which would operate very unjustly would be to require 
a property qualification. There are many intelligent, 
educated and good men v^ho have scarcely more than 
suflScient to live from day to day — ^ministers of the Gospel, 
good benevolent men, who are so scrimped in their sal- 
ary that it takes their every dollar to support themselves 
and family; scientific men engaged with inventions and 
in endeavoring to apply the principles of science, but 
whose work is not yet in a condition to produce dividends ; 
the scholar, who exhausts his whole means in obtaining an 
education, and literary men, some of whom were notori- 
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ously poor, but whose productions are honored and en- 
joyed and will benefit mankind to the end of time. An- 
other thing which has sometimes been held to disqualify 
a man for voting is color. That distinction originated in 
barbarism and is a disgrace to any people who tolerate it 
and claim to be superior to barbarians. It is no less 
ridiculous than to judge of mental capacity from the color 
of the eye or to judge of the qualities of an apple from 
the color of its skin. A peculiarity of taste may be in- 
dulged in matters of superficial importance, but when 
you come to apply it to matters which affect the funda- 
mental rights and welfare of mankind it is not to be light- 
ly exercised. Let the child take the red apple in prefer- 
ence to the white one, let woman choose her bonnet and 
man choose what is under it, but let no man in a repub- 
lican government lay down his standard of color and de- 
clare to his fellow-citizen: **Your complexion must con- 
form to that before you can meet me on an equality of 
rights. *' If the prejudice against the black man is sim- 
ply against his color, it is too childish to have place 
among a republican people. If it has arisen out of his 
forcibly degraded and enslaved condition it is unjust. 
If he is denied the rights of ordinary men because it has 
been demonstrated that he has no intellectual capacity, 
no reason and no soul, or that he is not a man, but a 
thing, then, indeed, it would be worse than paganism to 
make room for him in society and government. But if it 
has been demonstrated or we can reasonably suppose that 
his Creator has endowed him with a soul and intellectual 
faculties capable of development, then we must beware 
how we thwart the purposes of that soul or obstruct the 
development of those faculties. 
As the great object of mankind is the attainment of a 
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perfect character, it follows that nothing can be insignifi- 
cant which tends in the slightest degree to form or modify 
it. And the selection of means to accomplish this great 
end is of vast importance and great responsibility. That 
man has a great trust reposed in him who is authorized 
to shape the character of an individual or of a nation. 
Such a position requires extensive knowledge, wisdom 
and goodness. An instructor or governor, in order to 
properly perform his duties, should understand the heredi- 
tary or natural character of his people. He should under- 
stand the effect of different kinds of education and train- 
ing, the influence of the climate, the surface of the coun- 
try, whether level or mountainous, inland or on the sea 
shore. He should understand the effects of different 
kinds of food on different persons and in different clim- 
ates, the influence of different kinds of occupations, of 
associations, of societies and governments. All these and 
many other things perform their part in the formation of 
character, and which, to be ignorant of, will often bring 
deplorable consequences. These facts will show the young 
and inexperienced the wisdom of giving careful attention 
to the advice of those persons who, from their age and 
opportunities, may be presumed able to judge rightly of 
what they speak. In this country of business activity one 
of the principal things to be considered by men of power 
and influence is the effect which business has on the 
formation of character. Business is but a means to be 
used for the development of man. But how often is this 
natural order reversed and the man used, sometimes com- 
pletely used up, for the development of business. Amer- 
icans rush into business as though it was to be carried 
by a bayonet charge and a single campaign was to ele- 
vate them to honor and wealth. This will do very well 
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if amid the dusty strife they do not forget the refreshing 
fountains of literature, science, art and all those institu- 
tions and means for elevating and ennobling society, 
which it is their high privilege to aid and enjoy. Some 
men pursue their business as though it was the sole object 
and end of life ; they make themselves the degraded slaves 
of that over which they were designed to be the lord and 
master; they surrender the man so completely to the 
thing that they almost forget they have a soul, and the 
world also fails to discover any ; they make money a god, 
which, when obtained, administers about as much to their 
happiness as did the gods of mythology to the ancient 
Pagans ; they pass through life and into the world beyond 
with scarcely the first stage in the development of char- 
acter completed ; from the cradle to the grave they sacri- 
ficed the happiness of life, health, intellect and soul in the 
accumulation of money, converted the immortal into the 
mortal and passed away without having left a thought or 
done a deed for the elevation of their race. But there are 
some men who throw their whole life and soul into their 
business who may be regarded as noble examples of self- 
sacrifice. The man who has worn his life out in the ad- 
vancement of science and in making it easy for the many 
to learn what he has with such difSculty obtained, and the 
man who, for the sake of others, spends his life in teach- 
ing those who are so far below him in intellect and con- 
dition that it prevents his own intellectual advancement, 
narrows his mind and keeps himself poor when he might 
have arisen to a position of honor and wealth — these are 
examples of men who, if they have not developed their 
own character to its broadest extent, have yet helped the 
many to come up higher, and they deserve a glorious re- 
ward. 
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Some men work hard to develop a perfect character. 
Many men work to establish the reputation of having a 
perfect character. They exert their greatest energies for 
fame. All men seem to realize to a greater or less extent 
the value of character and of reputation and to work for 
them accordingly. The difference between character and 
reputation is that one is the intrinsic quality of the man 
and the other is the opinion of the public as to what that 
quality is. And as a man may have a very good character 
and a bad reputation, so he may have a very bad char- 
acter and a good reputation. But as the reputation and 
the character are generally consistent with each other, 
and simply reputation will often enable men to accom- 
plish selfish purposes, many men concern themselves prin- 
cipally in establishing the reputation. Eeputation is a 
mighty power and aflfects every man for good or ill. No 
man is indifferent to it, and every man is entitled to one 
consistent with his character. No man has the right to 
attack the reputation of another and cast unjust reflec- 
tions upon it any more than he has the right to malicious- 
ly destroy his property or rob him on the highway. Noth- 
ing can justify false assertions concerning a man's char- 
acter. Party expediency cannot, even when measures 
seem to be of more consequence than men. The appar- 
ent good of the public cannot, unless it is right ta do evil 
that good may possibly come in consequence, ^hat a 
base, contemptible meanness is that which would en- 
deavor to build up one individual or party by falsely cor- 
rupting the reputation of another! What an ignoble 
spirit is sometimes exhibited through the public press 
when a man in high position and of extensive influence 
has committed an unwise act or taken a single misstep. 
' The whole body of politicians, or at least those of the 
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opposite party, howl like a pack of wolves, eager to pick 
him to the bone and leave his skeleton to the public glare. 
No honesty of purpose, extraordinary ability and purity 
of character are suflScient to protect a man from this un- 
scrupulous detraction. Some political aspirants seem to 
rejoice in the downfall of a public man as a removal of 
one obstacle to their own advancement. They endeavor 
to overthrow others that they may build upon the ruins. 
If a man has made a misstep and manifests a desire to 
correct it they hasten to prevent it, and by all the insinu- 
ations, misrepresentations, slander and Ues which they can 
make appear plausible in the eyes of the public they en- 
deavor to force that man to continue in the wrong direc- 
tion and prevent his return to public confidence. jWhat 
words of dishonor, disgrace and contempt are sufficient 
to delineate the characters of such men and hold their 
actions up to public scorn? They are vile slanderers of 
the men they envy, and their slander is none the less 
slander because it passes under the cover of politics and 
during the excitement of a political campaign. ** 'Tis an 
asjsassin, at the midnight hour, urged on by envy, that, 
with footsteps soft, steals on the slumber of sweet inno- 
cence, and with the dark drawn dagger of the mind drinks 
deep the crimson current of the soul." And is this 
weapon, so often, resorted to by public as well as private 
individuals, and even by political parties, of such a bar- 
barous blackness ? Who can doubt it, looking at it in the 
clear light of truth, unobstructed by custom, policy or 
party necessity? Where, then, is the young man, just 
coming on the stage of action, if he has one particle of 
integrity, independence, honor or chivalry in him, who 
will not scorn to use so base a weapon ? Let every man, 
then, take a solemn oath in his own mind that he will 
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'* render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's," 
that he will allow every man's acts their rightful effect 
and every man's character its legitimate reputation./ 
v/ The growth of character may be compared to the grow- 
ing works of nature. Mankind is like a vast forest of 
many different kinds of trees in all stages of growth, de- 
velopment and decay. The great mass of them grow to 
about the same height, but their characters are infinitely 
numerous. Some are like the noble white oak of the 
forest, tall and straight, with well developed branches, 
broad and firmly rooted foundations, and with a bearing 
which indicates inherent strength of character and a nat- 
ural fitness to guard well the interests of their fellows. 
These represent our Washingtons, Jefferso'ns, Websters 
and the noblest descendants of the Puritan stocky Some 
are like basswood, such as a genuine Yankee likes so well 
to whittle. They are of a soft and pliable character and 
indicate that the soil is rich wherever they grow, ^hey 
are usually the sons of men who have '* struck oil" — at 
least we may judge so from the condition of the hair — 
and they depend on the accumulations of oil and '* shod- 
dy" rather than on brains to slip them through the worldi 
Some few are like the lofty pine. They grow to a vast 
and dizzy height above their fellows, but their founda- 
tions are laid in the sand, which the tide of popular dis- 
favor may wash away, and their lofty heads totter and 
fall at the first breath of royal disapproval. Such were 
Cardinal Wolsey and Northumberland^ Some are like 
sugar maples. You tap their sympathies in the right 
season and the sweetest flow of thought will issue forth, 
and you will drink and drink until, like the boy, full 
and running over with sap, you are as weak as a doll 
and completely at their mercy. ^ These represent Beecher 
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and some of our loveliest poets, who are essential to form 
a good old New England sugar camp. They are the com- 
mon property of the people who bore them at their pleas- 
ure/ Some are like a certain kind of elm, which shall be 
nameless, which, when chopped into by an ax, pours forth 
a flood of useless liquid to deluge the rising hopes of sur- 
rounding shrubs and flowers, ^his represents the capa- 
cious gossip who, when spoken to by another, pours forth 
a flood of scandal and low insinuations concerning the 
actions and characters of his neighbors/ Some are like 
the beech, firm, self-reliant, with a smooth, hard surface, 
which, when frozen, will turn a rifle ball and which tree 
it is said the lightning never strikes. '^This represents Na- 
poleon, the invincible man of destiny. Some are like the 
hickory, hard, shaggy and obstinate, but who are great 
favorites among the boys who like a genuine old Ken- 
tucky spree and who rear the hickory poles in front of 
every Democratic hotel in the country. It is needless to 
say that the vigorous old *' Hickory'' of New Orleans 
represented the class/ Some are like a tree turned over 
from the roots, which half lives from the remaining roots 
which connect it to the soil, but which, at the same time, 
rots in the moldy shade or suffers from the scorchings of 
the annual fires, ^or an example of this class, fortun- 
ately a small one, behold the ex-President, the man who 
ushered in the rebellion. We might pursue the compari- 
son further, but having reached Buchanan, which nat- 
urally seems the jumping-oflf place, we will not venture 
farther into nothingness. 

It would doubtless be delightful to illustrate some of 
the different characters of women by a comparison with 
the growing works of nature, but as this would lead us 
among the fruits and flowers, the roses and the lilies, we 
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fear it would be diflSeult to retain our self-possession suffi- 
ciently to do them justice, when some crusty old bachelor, 
discovering our mistake, would condemn the whole pro- 
duction as contrary to his experience, and our power to 
benefit him would be forever annihilated. So I leave 
this beautiful but delicate branch of the subject to be 
quietly illustrated and admired in the contemplative mo- 
ments of all who have a taste for the sublime and beauti 
fuy The perfection and beauty of character consists in 
its symmetrical development. Like a tree which stands 
upright, with branches so evenly distributed that its cen- 
ter of gravity is in the heart of the body. And those men 
are to be pitied whose business or position develops one 
faculty or one side of their character at the expense of 
the others. Some men are like trees growing on the verge 
of a stream. Their branches, all growing on one side, 
indicate the source from whence they receive their nour- 
ishment and cause them to lean strongly over the stream, 
into which sooner or later they fall and are swept away 
by the current. These are those politicians who lean over 
and put out all their branches on that side of popular 
opinion on which they depend for support, and those pa- 
tronized officials who develop themselves so amazingly on 
the side of ''bread and butter .J' Some men are so con- 
tinually pursuing one idea that their whole character is 
violently distorted in that direction and they are called 
fanatics. Ut may be well for the mass of society that 
there are some men radically extravagant in matters need- 
ing reform, if such men help to bring the views of the 
many up to a medium between the extremely radical and 
the extremely conservative; but the man who can think 
of nothing but negroes or temperance or the heathen is 
to be pitied for his own sake.j From what has been said 
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we conclude that as the great purpose of mankind is to 
develop a perfect character, each individual is personally 
interested in the character of all other individuals, and 
each nation is interested in the character of all other 
nations. For, as the wealth or poverty of an individual 
or nation affects for better or worse the whole commun- 
ity of individuals or nations, so the good or bad character 
of an individual or nation affects the character of all in- 
dividuals or nations. 

Realizing this fact, it would seem that the principle of 
self-love would influence all persons to labor to elevate 
the character of each other, that it would stimulate char- 
ity, benevolence, philanthropy, encourage friendship, love, 
^and whatever else is consistent with the immaculate 
maxim, **Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you." ^It would seem that it must break down the 
icy barriers of selfishness between nations, remove their 
jealousies, wipe out the prejudices of race, caste and con- 
dition, cause the world to feel that they are one in object 
and purpose, and that a mutual sympathy and support 
will best promote that object — ^the development of a per- 
fect character. 
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''Resolved, That women should be allowed the ballot in 
the United States.'' March 1, 1867. 

Mr. President — ^We acknowledge that our thanks are 
due to the Radicals that the world moves. Pitiable, in- 
deed, would be our condition without the ability to pro- 
gress, without some motive power to move this nineteenth 
century. But experience, aided by science, has proved 
that motive power is a dangerous thing unless it can be 
properly controlled. There must be a centripetal force 
as well as a centrifugal force. And in order that the 
whole may move harmoniously and in the right direction, 
a judicious conservatism is no less essential than a vigor- 
ous radicalism. No man who has ever looked inside of 
a natural philosophy, or has been blown over a four-story 
building by the explosion of a boiler, will deny the neces- 
sity of regulating the forces of nature in order to make 
them practically useful. And yet there are men who seem 
to think that the tremendous engine of politics, with its 
long train of society, may be run at a high-pressure rate 
without any necessity for brakes or power to regulate the 
steam. Motion ! Motion ! ! is their cry as they take their 
frightful leaps into the unknown future. Go ahead ! they 
yell, as they throw themselves into the driver's seat of the 
nineteenth century and crack the whip over the spirited 
bloods of young America. They scorn to touch the guid- 
ing reins of a deliberate conservatism, but fling them to 
the winds as they hit the leaders a tremendous crack with 
the far-reaching lash attached to the toughest root of 
radicalism. They give themselves no trouble concerning 
the direction in which they are moving ; it is sufSicient if 
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they are progressing, and they clap their hands with the 
delight of a child to discover the novelties of their posi- 
tion. They may be rushing towards a precipice, but they 
anticipate no danger from it and shout glory ! as they go 
over the brink with an acceleration of velocity and whirl 
madly through space until dashed to nothingness on the 
rocks below. It is said that extremes meet, and if the 
savage is the most ignorant, and the Radical the most en- 
lightened of men, we should say that they did, for both 
seem to have implicit confidence that if terrific powers 
only go ahead, they will bring everything out all right. 
Undoubtedly, the word '^fanatic'' is greatly abused, but 
when it is applied to men who insist on violent changes 
in everything, regardless of consequences; who insist on 
overturning what experience has established for an imagi- 
nation of the brain, it seems to have found its appropriate 
use. What would you think of a man who was blind (as 
many of our opponents seem to be) who would insist on 
moving with rapid strides in the direction where he 
imagined was the object of his desire? What would you 
say of a man who, having important business in 
England, took passage in a balloon which was as likely 
to land him in Kamtschatka or any other place, but which 
he preferred because it moved more rapidly than an ordi- 
nary steamer? And yet it seems that such a man would 
display a wisdom as profound, a judgment as reliable as 
the nation that should entrust itself to the gigantic 
inflation of female suffrage, expecting to be carried to 
the ** Fountain of Youth," or to the pinnacle of earthly 
perfection. 

Such, Mr. President, are the men who urge the adop- 
tion of this resolution by the people of this great nation. 
It seems superfluous to say that we, in common with the 
great mass of the intelligent and virtuous women of 
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America, and, I apprehend, a large proportion of the 
men — at least the married ones, also — are uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to such a ruinous proceeding, and feel it 
to be our imperative duty to add our feeble protest 
against trifling with the nation's life by such hazardous 
experimenting. 

Mr. President, I am aware that there exists among the 
legal profession a wise reverence for authority. Excuse 
me, then if I call your attention to a few extracts from 
the writings of those who, from their experience, may be 
supposed to be as well qualified to speak on this myste- 
rious and delicate subject as any young man who shall 
presume to address you. And as the poor Indian ''sees 
God in clouds and hears Him in the winds," so may you, 
with infinitely greater culture, see truth in poetry and 
apply it to the overthrow of error. 

|/ All things created have a use 

Which 'tis man's object to discover, 
Then carefully guard it from abuse, 
Nor force it to perform another. 

Woman was made, a handsome creature. 
Perfect in form and fair in feature. 
Made for a home and things domestic ; 
Made to adorn and make artistic. 

This the world acknowledged true, 
Till the gross fanatic blew, 
He would have her do a work 
Which all modesty would shirk. 

He would take her to the polls, 
There to meet who have no souls ; 
There to meet the wretched bawd. 
And forget there was a Qod, 
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But we are confident that the people are not yet ready- 
to accept such a deplorable state of things, even when 
clothed with the beautiful sophistry of our opponents, 
but that they are still willing to 

''Take woman as her God has made her. 
And not as mankind would degrade her,'' 
When he endeavors to persuade her. 
That what men do is proper for her. 

Woman's sphere is quite extensive, 
Saying nothing of expensive, 
And she should not leave her skirts 
To run after pants and shirts. 

**Man may for wealth or glory roam. 
But woman must be blest at home. 
To this her efforts ever tend, 
'Tis her great object and her end." 

The following from a Boston paper shows that the tur- 
bid waves of radicalism have not washed all the salt from 
that great **hub of the universe." 

It says: **The model women of our times have no desire 
to vote." 

That is true, and they have no taste for the studies 
which would be necessary to qualify them to vote intelli- 
gently. 

What cares she for Coke or Blackstone, 
Parsons, Wheaton, Kent or Story t 
Those for her have never shone 
Half as bright as poet's story. 

What cares she for dry statistics. 
Pacts and figures, metaphysics. 
Or for Bowen, or Montesquieu, 
Which from ruin she 'd not rescue t 
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Such things are not worth a call, 
She would give them each and all 
For a gay dress or a shawl, 
Or a good sized waterfall. 

Mr. President, we lay it down as an incontrovertible 
fact that the natural character of woman, as well as her 
whole past education, are wholly unsuitable for the 
affairs of politics. Her relations to man, in which nature 
and the necessities of society have placed her, make an 
independent exercise of government by her inconsistent 
with social order, and destructive of that harmony which 
is the result of an acknowledge authority. A ballot should 
represent the free and deliberate will of the voter, and 
not an act procured by undue influence. Will anyone 
deny that women are peculiarly subject to undue influ- 
ence? A writer in the Westminster Review says that 
*Hhe susceptibility of their temperament renders them 
an easy prey to fanaticism and superstition.'' They 
have not that stability of purpose, based on a thorough 
appreciation of the wants of the State, which is essential 
to the proper exercise of political power. 

An able writer, who seems to have had most excellent 
facilities for examining their character, affirms that they 
are like the clouds. He says: 

** Clouds turn with every wind about. 
They leave us in suspense and doubt. 
Yet oft perverse like womankind. 
Are seen to scud against the wind; 
And are not women *just the same? 
For who can tell at what they aimt' 
To-day in wild enthusiasm. 
They cry for something beautiful. 
Which next day throws them into spasms 
It is so very unfashionable. 
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**What to-day they think is bright, 
On the morrow they term trite, 
Such are fit to rule a State, 
Made in pictures on a slate! 
But a people in whose hands 
Rests the destiny of millions. 
Must not build on shifting sands, 
Nor take shelter in pavilions." 

Mr. President, if it is true, indeed, that women are like 
clouds and are turned by every wind, imagine if you can 
the condition of this country, and especially of the State 
of Michigan, where the wind changes six times in twenty- 
four hours, if the affairs of government should be placed 
in her hands. Why, our laws would be changed nearly 
as often as the style of bonnets ! We could only secure 
stability by furnishing her with an unlimited amount of 
greenbacks, which would at once place her in the 
Trade Winds, where her natural disposition would incline 
her to remain. But it is evident that the present condi- 
tion of our finances, with our enormous national debt, 
would render it impossible to secure stability of purpose 
in our governesses, and we should be left at the mercy 
of a policy as uncertain as the changing tints of a lady's 
cheek, or the political course of Henry J. Raymond. 
What, then, would become of the maxim that every man 
is presumed to know the law? It would be the grossest 
injustice to presume such a thing without establishing 
telegraphic communication between every man's dwelling 
and the halls of legislation. And even then, if a man 
lived in the suburbs of a city he might post himself on the 
existing law immediately before leaving his house and 
then find on reaching his place of business that he had 
unconsciously violated the law several times on his way 
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there. To-day we would be governed by the common 
law, to-morrow by the civil law. Then that would be 
superseded by the Hebrew law, which, in its turn, would 
be declared unconstitutional by Miss Anna E. Dicken- 
son, Chief Justice, supported by the Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, Associate Justice! Then all laws would be 
declared swept out of existence, except such as should 
from time to time be ordained and established, and a 
few maxims selected from the Catherine Code of Russia 
which were considered applicable to this country. 

Are we, as American citizens, prepared to accept such 
a condition as this? Or will we, in the language of Pat- 
rick Henry, exclaim, **Give us liberty, or give us death!" 

Woman has such a passionate taste for the ideal, airy- 
castle objects of fancy that, under her rule, we might 
expect that the substantial, the good, and the excellent 
would have to give way for the ** delightful," the ** charm- 
ing," and the ** perfectly awful." The plain simplicity 
of our republicanism would be held in as great contempt 
as was Puritanism in the reign of Charles II. Our insti- 
tutions would be immediately dyed in French colors, the 
Stars and Garters would be established, and a breath from 
the Empress Eugenie would throw society into convul- 
sions and reconstruct the whole garb of our national au- 
thority. Lands, tenements and hereditaments would pass 
magically into personal property ; chattels would turn to 
curls and feathers; emblements would invariably pass 
with the outgoing tenant, especially if they were princi- 
pally cotton, and no man could discover the title to, or 
recover possession of his real estate without tracing it 
through an infinite number of complicated delicacies, 
all so exquisitely attached to another personality that the 
whole must go together or be entirely worthless. In 
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this condition we should be told to submit quietly and 
obey; the laws for the Millennium was at hand. 

Mr. President, when we cast our eyes into the future 
and behold the pitiable condition of this great people if 
this resolution should become the law, what a thrill of 
shame and mortification blasts the hopes of the once 
confident patriot! 

When we see woman with *^the rod and axe" 
And anarchy come down on us like night, 

What wonder that we hasten to **make tracks'' 
To other lands for freedom and the right. 

frightful Progress ! When your every motion 
Is the effect of a fanatic's notion. 
When nature's laws are subjects for reform. 
And even sex abolished by the storm ! 

**When matrons, seized with oratoric pangs, 
Give happy birth to masculine harangues. 
And spinsters, trembling for the nation's fate, 
Neglect their stockings to preserve the State." 

When women, with queer notions of their rights. 
Conclude to walk abroad and see the sights, 
See everything, in every kind of plight. 
Prom the basest bawd to the fierce bull-fight. 
When man, that being who was once so proud, 
Is told to hush ! and never think aloud, 
Is told not to forget he is a male. 
But follow meekly in his lady's trail. 

But why go on with such an endless train of evils, 
which, according to invariable laws, will just as surely 
follow as effect from cause t 
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Mr. President, we have other authority of the most 
prosaic and stubborn character, with which to knock the 
foundations from under this resolution and cause it to 
fall like a baby's cob-house into a heap of undistinguisha- 
ble ruins. John Knox, when preaching before Lord 
Darnley in Edinburgh in 1564, told the people that **for 
their sins and ingratitude God had set over them boys 
and women.'' He said that the rule of woman was re- 
pugnant to nature, a contumely to God, a thing most 
contrarious to his revealed will and approved ordinance, 
and, finally, the subversion of all equity and justice. 

We have been told by some that the Rebellion was 
inflicted on this nation because of its sins, and yet the 
most of us never questioned our right and duty to resist 
it. Female suffrage may be proposed by Radicals, who 
believe we have not been punished enough, as a supple- 
mentary infliction to that of the rebellion, but we do not 
consider it a duty to submit quietly to the infliction; on 
the contrary, we believe that the dignity of this nation 
and the welfare of the people demand that we shall resist 
it by all the honorable means within our power. 

^Another objection we make to woman suffrage, and 
we consider it an important one, is that she is not a 
Democratic being. The very essence of a Republican 
government is equality before the law and the rulers of 
America are inclined to recognize and allow it. But 
woman is essentially aristocratic. To prove this, I quote 
from Mr. Hamilton, an able Scotch writer who traveled 
in this country, and observed closely the character of our 
people. He says : 

''No woman conscious of attraction (and what woman 
is not) was ever a Republican at heart. Beauty is essen- 
tially despotic ; it uniformly asserts its power and never 
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yet consented to a surrender of privilege. I have cer- 
tainly heard it maintained in the United States that all 
men were equal, but never did I hear that assertion from 
the lips of a lady. It is in vain to talk of female repub- 
licanism; there exists and can exist no such being on 
either side of the Atlantic, for human nature is the same 
on both.'' 

Who does not know this to be true? And who would 
have it otherwise? Does any man want his wife to be- 
lieve that all men are equal, himself included? Wo- 
man's nature and mode of life tend to make her aristo- 
cratic. God intended her for a home, and it is her high 
privilege, and man's great blessing, that she is aristo- 
cratic. She is the conservative power intended to modify 
the rash and destructive radicalism of man, and it is but 
a natural expression of her nature when she says ** woman 
has no business to vote." But some men urge it upon 
her as a duty to take the ballot. They claim that her 
presence at the ballot box is necessary to purify elections. 
Deluded men ! They would sacrifice the dearest treasure 
of their lives, the spotless purity of their wives to an 
imaginary god. They would bring her from her home 
where the very thought of the corruption which she 
must necessarily meet at the polls would cause her virtu- 
ous nature to shudder with a fearful dread, and place 
her on such a familiar and degrading level with vice that 
she, like man, would in time come to view it with indiffer- 
ence, if not to fall as its victim. The proper place for 
woman to use her influence to purify elections is at home 
and in the social circle. It can be done by purifying the 
characters of those around her. If a man's character is 
good he will behave himself at the ballot box. If it is 
bad, he will neither behave at the ballot box nor anywhere 
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else, and the presence of a delicate woman at the polls 
would have about as much effect on a hardened and licen- 
tious wretch as an orange would in attempting to smooth 
the rugged sides of a millstone. The woman would lose 
most woefully, but the man's improvement would not 
be perceptible. The influence which woman would have 
at elections would be a degrading instead of an elevating 
one. The woman of purity and refinement would hastily 
deposit her ballot and retire, while the vulgar woman 
and the brazen-faced prostitute would remain to laugh 
and joke with the men and use their precious influence 
in elevating character ! It is idle to talk of elevating the 
race by woman's presence at th,e ballot box — as well 
throw a cup of sparkling water from the mountain spring 
into the stagnant lake with the expectation of making 
the water of that lake like the little cupful which was 
poured into it. It seems a pitiable confession of weakness 
in a man to confess that he cannot control himself at an 
election. That man is not half a man who cannot be ^ 
man at an election as well as at any other place. If any 
man desires that election shall be purified, let him purify 
himself and assist others to do the same. The character 
of elections will be elevated as fast as the character of 
the electors is elevated, and no faster. And right here is 
the place for the Radical to go to the root of the whole 
matter. 

Another objection which we make to woman suffrage 
is, that in addition to its degrading effect, it would be a 
monstrous waste of time. There are many different char- 
acters of women, as well as of men, and by allowing her 
the ballot the relative strength of political parties would 
not be materially changed. What reasonable object can 
there be in taking the time and attention of woman from 
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her natural duties and forcing them into a direction 
where it is impossible for them to have a beneficial re- 
sult? 

If the result of the battle of Waterloo could have been 
as well attended with less than a score of men on either 
side, what folly had it been to slaughter fifty thousand 
men and horses ! If the great battle of American politics 
can be as well fought by half the people as by the whole, 
how unwise to bring the other half into the arena and 
prostrate their nobler faculties in the filth of faction? 

Mr. President, we have no objection to allowing woman 
a more liberal field of action. We would be the last man 
to impose on her the disgusting shackles of an artificial 
restraint. We would open wide the halls of learning and 
of science and welcome her with outstretched arms. We 
would encourage her in the pure and noble purpose to 
develop the faculties which God has given her to the most 
perfect extent; but we frown down, with the most em- 
phatic indignation, all attempts to pervert her powers 
and sacrifice her for party purposes. It may be that our 
opponents beUeve that her own happiness and the exist- 
ence of this nation depend on the success of this resolu- 
tion. We do not question their honesty, but does their 
believing it make it so? There are a great many other 
fanatics, monomaniacs, and men of one idea (and that 
idea is not always female suffrage), who believe that the 
salvation of the human family depends on its adoption of 
their particular idea. But we trust the world is too far 
advanced to be compelled by force, and against its will, 
to entertain an idea which shocks its reason and common 
sense. We believe in independent thought and action, in 
a bold investigation of existing things, and we do not 
believe that a nation should adopt an idea or commence 
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a practice which its best judgment believes to be un- 
sound, simply because a few visionary theorists or some 
violent extremists believe it to be sound. 

We admit that radicalism has done much in the history 
of the world to elevate the character of human institu- 
tions; it has marched out in advance of the ages and 
erected beacon lights for them to follow. But it is not an 
infallible guide and may erect false lights when it is 
perfectly confident that they are true ones. It, like 
* faulting ambition,'' may **o'erleap itself and fall on 
the other side." And when radicalism, in its mania for 
innovation, strides out into the unknown future and 
erects its light so far beyond the Age that neither Age 
nor Radical can see each other, nor even the slightest ray 
of light connecting them, then radicalism becomes fanati- 
cism, and it should be left to dance around its own false 
light, while the Ages march on in their natural course 
of development. 



THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 

(1864.) 

Three years of the most momentous war that ever 
raged on earth have passed and the boom of cannon 
ushers in another presidential contest. Before we decide 
who is the best man to trust with our fortunes and our 
lives, the fortunes and lives of posterity and the honor 
of the republic, it is important that we make a critical 
examination of the past and also take a calm, deliberate 
view of the future. The three long, sorrowful and terri- 
ble years of war that have passed have aflEorded abund- 
ant opportunity for the ignorant and the prejudiced to 
learn the nature of the enemy we are fighting. But at 
what a fearful cost has this knowledge, which some knew 
at the beginning of the war, been obtained. We presume 
that three hundred thousand men are less than the real 
number of men that the North has lost since the com- 
mencement of the war, and we can safely say that the 
South has lost an equal number; and all that the North 
and the South have both lost our nation has lost. Who, 
without a shudder, can read of the Reign of Terror in 
France? And what was the Reign of Terror but a civil 
war, conducted on a little different principle from our 
own and causing far less suffering? Six hundred thou- 
sand men destroyed in three years ! One hundred thou- 
sand a year for each side. Had there been a guillotine 
established at Washington and another at Richmond, the 
men that have perished in this war would have furnished 
each instrument of death 270 men per day for three 
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years and there would not have been one thousandth 
part as much pain and suffering as there has been in the 
way they have perished — mangled and torn in battle and 
left to die on the field ; the sick and wounded in the hos- 
pitals have died in the most terrible agony and many of 
them from the inhuman negligence of those placed in 
charge. And what have we gained by all this slaughter ? 
Why, we have gained a little experience, some knowledge 
of the art of war, and the majority of the people have 
been convincd that slavery is the cause of the war and 
desire its utter extinction, so our losses have not been 
wholly for nothing. It is something that some men have 
learned that ''nigger on the brain'' understood our posi- 
tion far better than they themselves. But, although we 
have learned something during the war, it has been nec- 
essary for us to learn a great deal, for with the Execu- 
tive we have had, the great masses of the people have 
been obliged to learn what ought to be done, then teach 
it to the President and clamor for its execution, and as 
the great masses move slowly, that accounts for the pro- 
longation of the war. The war has been needlessly pro- 
tracted; hundreds of thousands of brave men have been 
suddenly hurled into eternity ; a debt has been rolled up 
that towers among the billions, and yet it will take more 
to conquer the Rebellion today than it would have taken 
three years ago had the right policy been adopted and 
executed at the time. It has been our greatest misfor- 
tune that we took the raw material and attempted to 
make an executive at a time when we needed one ready- 
made. But the people were so determined to have a 
change of character in the administration that they ac- 
cepted the first honest physiognomy that presented itself, 
or rather, that didn't present itself. They had been 
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bored so long with the knavery and theft of rotten Dem- 
ocratic rule that they seemed to regard honesty as about 
the only necessary qualification to fit a man for the presi- 
dency; and with the one desire to secure an honest man 
occupying their minds, they seemed to entirely overlook 
those great talents which every man has felt how urgent- 
ly we have needed. But when Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent, no human eye could foresee with certainty the great 
events that were to come in the future, therefore, no one 
is to blame for his election. He was the very antipode of 
the Buchanan clique and it was very natural for the peo- 
ple at that time to select him for their president. His 
superior honesty has been such a novelty in Washington 
that it has pleased the people wonderfully. We have 
enjoyed pleasing satisfaction in knowing that amidst the 
great flood of greenbacks there was no Floyd to back 
them off with impunity to furnish lining for Confederate 
pantaloons. We have no doubt but that in very ordi- 
nary times Mr. Lincoln would make a capital President, 
to say the least. Together with his honesty he has good 
judgment and a desire to do right. He would be a useful 
and honorable member of society and could fill a position 
in a State Legislature, but he is not great enough to com- 
mand the destinies of a mighty nation in her hour of 
greatest peril. He has proved himself not competent to 
manage our national affairs, and why shall we deprive 
the world of the good he might do elsewhere and per- 
haps seal our national ruin by keeping him longer outside 
of his natural sphere. 

But we will come to the point. John C. Fremont ought 
to be our next executive because he deserves to be and 
because he is capable of being a good one, and is just the 
style of man we need. We deem the policy unwise, espe- 
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cially in times like the present, that will not allow a man 
an honorable position simply because he is ambitious of 
obtaining it. We consider ambition an essential quali- 
fication for our next executive. An ambitious man will 
perform far greater deeds in the direction in which his 
ambition extends than one who is indifferent or has no 
taste for such things. You take a genius for mathe- 
matics and set him to studying grammar and he will 
call it dry and will do nothing at all with it ; but indulge 
the natural bent of his talents and he will unravel com- 
plicated mathematical problems with an ease and rapid- 
ity that is truly sublime. Fremont's ambition is to aid 
in crushing the Rebellion; to elevate the whole people 
and establish their rights and authority; to promote the 
prosperity of the country, and as a means to secure these 
ends he frankly expresses his willingness to accept the 
Presidency of the United States. His natural talent con- 
sists in great executive ability; his power in conceiving 
of important undertakings and the indomitable energy 
to put them in successful, practical operation. Shall we 
accept his services and, by gratifying his ambition, secure 
to the nation a leader who will not shrink from duty and 
who will guide the Ship of State safely into the harbor 
of peace? Our opinion is that we had better accept his 
services, but as our opinion differs from that of Mr. 
Lincoln, we will simply state his view of the matter. 

We all know what weak and faltering management 
Mr. Lincoln exhibited in the forepart of his administra- 
tion, and how even loyal men charged him with imbe- 
cility and as being unfit for his position ; but the party in 
favor of Lincoln's re-election claims that because of his 
experience it is better that he should continue to serve 
than to wait for another president to get acquainted with 
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the run of things. We think so, too, if we can not find a 
more talented man than Mr. Lincoln was when intro- 
duced to the White House. Undoubtedly Lincoln is a 
more capable President than he was three years ago. It 
would be strange if the dullest man placed in his position 
and spurred on by the whole press and people of the 
country should not learn something and do something in 
three years. Although Lincoln himself has done but very 
little, the experience obtained through the war has made 
him a better executive ; but it has not made him a leader, 
and the condition of the country has demanded and does 
now demand a great leader for the people, and a great 
leader is something that Mr. Lincoln can never be; it 
requires more than honesty and sound judgment to lead 
this great people to successful victory. Genius, tact and 
energy, no less than are possessed by our hero of the 
Rockies and the great West, are necessary to secure the 
nation's triumphant success. 

That Fremont possesses great energy no one familiar 
with his career or his western adventures will attempt to 
deny; that he possesses military genius is evident from 
the rapidity and success of his movements which ap- 
proach nearer to those of Napoleon Bonaparte than those 
of any other American general that ever took the field; 
that he thoroughtly understands the nature of the great 
struggle in which we are engaged and also the means 
necessary to bring it to a successful termination is evi- 
dent from the fact that he began a policy which, though 
not approved by many of the people nor sanctioned by 
the President, we have been compelled to adopt to pre- 
vent the success of the Rebellion; and we now recog- 
nize it as our most effective war measure. Long and 
terrible experience in war has shown men the glorious 
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foundation on which Fremont's policy rests; and that 
policy is gaining adherents every day. Though some 
wise men appeared to repudiate Fremont's policy, it was 
not because they did not understand its importance and 
correctness, but they had honors for themselves in view. 
They were jealous of Fremont and thought he was taking 
too short a cut to popularity. This contemptible jeal- 
ousy which is possessed by too many of our public men 
who are ambitious of rising to high positions but are not 
capable of doing it without standing on the reputation 
or undermining the success of others has seriously 
threatened to ruin the country. The moment a man 
appears in the political or military arena who shows by 
his acts that he possesses great genius and energy with 
a power of executing extraordinary designs, that mo- 
ment a hundred demagogues are alarmed and say fear- 
fully to themselves, ''that man will get the position I 
am after; he must be removed,*' and the next thing we 
hear is that the genius has been ''relieved." No won- 
der we don't have more successful military leaders. Tal- 
ent, instead of being encouraged and given opportunity 
to develop itself, is smothered by those who are in power 
and who wish to remain there. 

A committee recently waited on Mr. Lincoln to inform 
him that he was unanimously nominated by the great 
Baltimore convention'^for our next President and to con- 
gratulate him on his flattering prospects, and probably at 
the same time to get their prospects strengthened. When 
Mr. Lincoln, in his response to the committee, very mod- 
estly said he was reminded of what an old Dutch farmer 
said that "it was not best to change horses when crossing 
a stream." That may be very true in some cases, but as 
circumstances alter cases we will suppose a case which 
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seems analogous to Mr. Lincoln's. Suppose that away 
out in the far West a large party of men are traveling 
on horseback, going to California, and they come to a 
large, dark stream which rushes madly by. There is no 
bridge and the party must cross through the water or 
not at all, and as the men have a guide whom they have 
chosen as leader and who is supposed to know the way, 
they allow him to take the advance. He is mounted on a 
tall, strong looking horse and he rides into the stream 
and just at this moment the dismal howl of wolves is 
heard in the distance ; the blood-thirsty beasts are on the 
track and if the men are not quickly across the stream 
they will be destroyed. But the leader's horse moves as 
though he had an eternity to cross in. He feels carefully 
every step, but there is no time to spare; the men on 
shore shout to their leader to haste, for the wolves are 
close upon them. The leader spurs on his horse, but he 
gets beyond his depth, strangles and turns toward the 
shore. It is evident he can not swim; he has depended 
on his height, intending to wade any stream he should 
meet, but the stream is too deep for him and he can not 
cross. The wolves are now so near that their flaming 
jaws and fiery eyes are seen, while their awful howls 
sound the doom of certain death. But the men will not 
desert their leader; if he dies, they die with him. Just 
at this moment a noble steed dashes in from over the 
prairie and pauses on the brink of the stream. This horse 
has many a time swam the roaring torrent; has climbed 
the rugged Rockies in the midst of winter; has snuffed 
the smoke of battle and won the victory, and now stands 
impatiently champing and stamping and shows that he 
will lead the crossing and is eager to breast the torrent. 
Now, what is it best to do ? Urge the tall horse in beyond 
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his depths and have him sink and his rider with him, or 
let him come ashore and the rider take one in waiting, 
the one that will plunge boldly in while his enthusiastic 
followers follow and escape destruction? We think that 
in this case a change of horses could be made with great 
advantage. But to have you obtain a better understand- 
ing of what I am trying to get at, perhaps it will be well 
for me to translate the personification. Mr. Lincoln 
stands in the great river of civil war and is trying to 
lead the American people safely across. He walked 
slowly in and said when entering the stream, ''our great 
and glorious ancestors built a stone foundation or path 
across this stream and I am going to walk on it. " So he 
goes in on the stone foundation. The water gets deeper 
and the current swifter. Mr. Lincoln steps very slowly 
from one stone to another ; the footing is very uncertain ; 
State Rights, Nullification, Fugitive Slave Law, and re- 
pealers of Missouri Compromise have knocked out a great 
many stones from this foundation, greased some and put 
in others and left their sharp edges sticking up for un- 
wary opponents to stumble over, consequently Mr. Lin- 
coln made some missteps and bad movements, but still 
persisted in keeping the path till he came to a place 
which seemed to have no foundation. A wide opening, 
left by our ancestors because they hadn't stone enough 
or because they could not get help to build it. Through 
this opening the black waters (very black) rolled furi- 
ously and Lincoln was sorely puzzled to know how to 
get the people across. Stretching his foot out slowly 
and carefully in advance and a little to one side, he felt 
a solid rock. Then, said he, ''this rock is firm, but is it 
constitutional? Was it put here by our ancestors? It 
is true I could cross the opening by using this stone, this 
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emancipation proclamation, but does it belong to the 
foundation? If not, I must not use it.'' While Lincoln 
was thus halting, wavering and indecisive, the mad 
wolves of treason were destroying the people by thou- 
sands; the people cried out, ''Move on, Abe! Move on! 
Take any measures to get us safely across this stream 
and if they are not constitutional we will make them 
so." But Lincoln had waded as far as he could; the 
water was too deep for him and he could not go on. 
When our forefathers put that constitutional path there 
the stream was shallow, and a man of Mr. Lincoln's 
height or caliber could wade safely across on that foun- 
dation and keep his head out of water. They did not 
know what a deep and furious stream that was to be- 
come in the future, but they wisely left their foundation 
so that amendments could be made and the path raised 
if necessary. But the time to make amendments is not 
when the river is at flood height and dashing wildly on, 
and when every moment's delay extinguishes a human 
life. We have been obliged to attempt to cross at such 
a time as this; we waded as far as we could, but found 
that if we would get across we must swim. Then we 
found our leader could not do it. But the stream must 
be crossed and the people are undertaking to carry him, 
but he is a mighty heavy and awkward fellow to carry 
when in water beyond his depth and can not help him- 
self, and that accounts for the terrible slowness with 
which we are crossing. Now, will the American people 
persist in carrying themselves and this great weight 
through another four years of bloody war, or will they 
say to the Baltimore convention, we demand a change of 
horses ? 



WEALTH OR POVERTY. 

1866. 

Affirmative on the question for discussion: ''Has 
wealth a favorable influence on the morals of a people?'' 

The character of mankind is formed by education, asso- 
ciation, habit, and circumstances ; and as these are favor- 
able or unfavorable, so will the man's character be good 
or bad. There are, undoubtedly, great differences in the 
•natural characters of men, but these natural characters, 
or hereditary phrenological developments, are compara- 
tively unimportant in this consumately enlightened 
artificial age of the world's history, and the natural man 
is fashioned and controlled, and his morals either purified 
or corrupted, by education and circumstances. The ex- 
perience of ages and the wisdom of great men acknowl- 
edge that education is the great and most efficient means 
of elevating the moral character of a people, and the con- 
dition of the nations of the earth at the present time 
shows that where a nation is the most wealthy and pros- 
perous, there education, civilization and refinement and 
consequently the morals of the people exist in the high- 
est state of perfection. England has been growing rich 
for over 300 years, until now the magnitude of their 
wealth is astonishing, and will any one at all familiar 
with English history deny that morals have improved 
accordingly? Look at the base morals and the degrad- 
ing and inhuman practices of Henry the VIH, or the con- 
dition of the people in the reign of Charles the 11, and 
contrast them with the virtues of the present ruler of 

(83) 
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Great Britain and the present condition of the English 
people. The United States have grown wealthy since 
establishing our independence, and what has become of 
witches, the common practice of dueling, general drun- 
kenness, and human slavery with its long catalogue of 
disgusting crimes and depravity of morals? Let the 
student at law trace back the history of the law from 
the earliest times down to the present; note the various 
crimes and their punishments, the different civil wrongs 
and their remedies. Compare the present conditions of 
the United States, Great Britain and France, the wealthi- 
est nations on the earth, with what it has been and with 
the other nations of the earth, and then say, if he can 
conscientiously that the superior intellectual and moral 
character is not on the side of wealth/ It has been truly 
said, ** Educate men and you keep them from crime," but 
what is necessary in order that a man may obtain an edu- 
cation? Although education can not be directly bought 
with money, yet money is indispensable to enable a man 
to obtain it. Without a certain amount of wealth a 
man's time must be almost wholly spent in providing for 
his physical wants to the great neglect of his mental and 
moral necessities, whereas, if he has wealth, his educa- 
tion only depends on his natural ability and a will to 
rightly employ it. He can supply himself with books 
containing the wisdom and learning of ages; he can at- 
tend the best educational institutions in the world and 
receive the aid of the best living talent. It is exceed- 
ingly desirable that parents possess wealth sufficient to 
properly educate and surround their children with the 
most favorable circumstances and influences during the 
time when their mental and moral characters are forming 
for life, and it cannot be doubted that many times the 
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diflEerence between wealth and poverty has made the dif- 
ference between education and ignorance, success and 
failure, virtue and vice. What chance do the children 
of poverty in our large cities have of becoming good, 
moral and virtuous men and women ? Brought up in the 
midst of misery, licentiousness and crime, surrounded 
with all the influences degrading to human nature; 
taught to lie, steal, swear, drink, fight and gamble, they 
almost inevitably grow up men and women morally cor- 
rupt, with desperate characters that perpetrate the 
crimes and threaten the security of the lives, property, 
chastity, and reputation of the people. Poverty favors 
and protects moral corruption and crime as night favors 
the deeds of villainy. Riches and high position are like 
expert detectives to discover and lay bare to the world 
all the crimes, immoralities, weaknesses and follies of 
the wealthy and notorious personage. The man of 
wealth or political greatness stands out to the world like 
one on the bald overhanging crag of a mountain, seen by 
all, examined by all, criticised by all, no act of his escapes 
detection, his business relations, social relations, moral 
and religious relations, all are discussed and published 
to the world. The poor man, on the contrary, is like 
one in a hollow at the base of the mountain, surrounded 
by trees and covered by bushes and grasses; no one no- 
tices him; his crimes and immoralities are covered from 
the popular gaze; he may take improper liberties, out- 
rage moral decency and even commit atrocious crimes 
under the cover of his obscurity and without much dan- 
ger of detection. This, then, serves to account for the 
seeming general prevalence of immorality among per- 
sons of wealth and high position. The faults of great- 
ness are magnified and exaggerated; the faults of pov- 
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erty are covered by obscurity and not generally known 
or discussed, ^t was no greater moral crime for Ketchum 
to steal a million than for the petty thief to steal a dollar 
from a poor man whose family depended on it for their 
daily bread. Yet the former was known all over the 
United States and Europe, while the latter might not be 
discovered at all, or at most, known only to a few people 
of a county^ 

There are strong motives and powerful influences sur- 
rounding the man of wealth to induce him to secure and 
maintain a good moral character. His self-respect and 
desire of honor and the good opinions of others exert 
a great influence on his course of life. His business rela- 
tions demand that he act so as not to lose the confldence 
of business men. His offices of honor, profit, and trust, 
and his high social position, depend on his ability, hon- 
esty, and pure moral character. These, and many other 
considerations, combine to make wealth serve as a puri- 
fier of morals and as an inducement to men to act rightly 
and deal fairly and justly with their fellow-men. 

Poverty presents strong temptations to crime. How 
natural is it for the hungry beggar while passing through 
the well-filled city market to watch his opportunity to 
steal that which will satisfy his craving appetite? What 
a strong temptation is presented to the poor man whose 
wife and children are suffering for the necessaries of life 
to attack and rob the rich man of his money? Hunger 
is a disturber of social peace, a foe to personal security, 
an enemy to mankind. Poverty causes hunger, therefore 
poverty is responsible for the disturbances, vices and 
crimes which are prevalent among mankind. Keep peo- 
ple well fed, well clothed and furnished with the com- 
forts of life and you keep away the greater portion of 
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inducements to crime and immorality. What tempta- 
tions is there to the wealthy man to steal, to rob, to 
murder, or to commit crimes against chastity when by 
so doing he would forfeit the comforts and pleasures of 
home and lose his fair reputation forever ? None ! No 
temptations are generally sufficient to plunge the wealthy 
and well educated man into the baser crimes against 
humanity, and therefore such crimes are of very rare 
occurrence among this class of people. It is different 
with the man who has nothing to lose, no reputation, no 
wealth, no pleasant home and cheerful friends to encour- 
age his good deeds; born a hungry and neglected out- 
cast, it is natural that he should have a hereditary hatred 
of the selfish world and consider mankind as his legiti- 
mate prey. 

Poverty, want and hunger have filled the earth with 
crime and misery. How easy is it to raise a riot among 
a starving people! The hungry man is ever ready for 
desperate deeds. The great Caesar well understood the 
nature of man when he said, **Let me have men about 
me that are fat, sleek headed men, and men that sleep 
nights ; yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look, he thinks 
too much; such men are dangerous." 

^now refer to one of the most enormous and extensive 
evils arising principally from the necessities of poverty, 
with which it is the sad misfortune of this great nation, 
as well as other nations, to be afflicted, and that is 
prostitution and licentiousness. What but the most de- 
plorable want and suffering could ever have induced the 
one hundred thousand public prostitutes in American 
cities to part with their chastity, their honor and hopes 
of future happiness for money? Who can tell how many 
fair and delicate, naturally intelligent, but poor females 
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in this great boastful Christian land have been com- 
pelled to flee from the scanty earnings of the needle to 
dens of prostitution to keep themselves, or child, or per- 
haps a sick mother, from starvation? The thought is 
horrible, yet nevertheless worse than imaginary. Whence 
come those poor deluded females who go to people the 
dominions of Utah and extend an institution that dis- 
graces civilization and calls loudly on our government for 
annihilation? Do they come from the homes of wealth 
and luxury? Do they leave the comforts of plenty, the 
enjoyments of civilization and refinement to gratify the 
base lusts of barbarism ? No ! There must be some stern 
necessity to induce women to consent to such disgrace- 
ful drudgery and servitude. Does any one doubt that 
the impelling force is want and poverty? Look at the 
young man, but yesterday he stood before the world a 
man of wealth, honored, trusted and respected ; kind, gen- 
erous, sober, and a valuable citizen in the community. 
Some unforeseen accident swept away his property and 
left him penniless. The accursed rum-seller oflPered him 
the intoxicating cup which before he would have spurned 
with indignation. He takes it to drown his loss and 
sorrow and that moment commences a career of mad- 
ness and crime which ends in some desperate deed so 
damnable that even the almost invincible talent of the 
legal profession fail to protect his life from the just 
penalties of the law. See ! Prom out that gambling hell 
at midnight comes a man who has staked his last dollar 
on the chances of a game of cards — and lost. He stands 
there in the dark and dismal street without a home and 
without one dollar in the world that he can call his own. 
His countenance assumes a determined look, as dark and 
fierce as the night around him, and from his lips come 
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words like muttering thunder, **the world owes me a 
living and a living I will have." He draws from his 
side pocket a dagger, his sole dependence, and, with a 
savage oath, thanks God he did not stake that and lose 
it with his money. The next morning the whole com- 
munity is startled and terrified by the most desperate 
and shocking murder on record. A respectable and 
wealthy citizen has been stabbed to the heart and robbed 
while sleeping innocently in all the security of his luxuri- 
ous home. Who could have had the boldness and reck- 
lessness to thus risk his own life in the perpetration of a 
deed so horrible and difficult? Who could! Let the 
dark man who stood in the street at midnight without 
a dollar in the world and who determined to risk his 
life or die rather than live in poverty, answer! Oh, 
wealth, how mighty art thou for good 1 Oh, poverty, hov^' 
dangerous a spur to evil ! 



ON THE NEGATIVE OF THE QUESTION, "RE- 
SOLVED, THAT THE VETO POWEB SHOULD 

BE ABOLISHED." 

(January 31, 1867.) 

Opinions concerning the character of human institu- 
tions and laws are to be formed from a careful considera- 
tion of the nature of those institutions and laws and 
of the character of the men who produced them. The 
propriety and usefulness of a thing may also be tested 
by experience. And when a law has been established by 
wise and good men and has been acquiesced in for a 
long time by a large and intelligent people, possessing 
such freedom of speech as do Americans, the strongest 
possible presumption arises that that law is for the public 
good, and he who seeks to abolish such a law must prove 
the incapacity of its framers and the folly of the people 
who have so long retained it. If then the question is 
to be decided by the arguments already in existence and 
those brought into existence on this occasion without 
regard to the comparative weight of those actually pro- 
duced here to might, then indeed the affirmative have a 
task which Demosthenes himself might well shrink from 
and the negative have nothing to do except to laugh at 
the presumption of the affirmative. 

But as the .fairest way would seem to be to approach 
the subject in a state of doubt, without throwing the 
burden of proof on either side, and decide the question 
according to the comparative weight of argument actually 
brought forward, it may be necessary for the negative 
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to attempt to say something, unless there is very good 
reason to believe the President will decide that the affirm- 
ative have said nothing, when as they have then madei 
a desperate attempt to say something and have failed that 
will be a gigantic argument in our favor and we, like 
the Congress of the United States when a *' humble indi- 
vidual" circulated his constitutional interpretations 
among the people, will be entitled to the decision with- 
out an eflPort. 

The leading nations of the earth have recognized the 
necessity of preserving what is called the balance ol 
power among the sovereign States of the world. And the 
internal governments of the most powerful States on 
earth are based on the proper division and balance of the 
powers of those governments. 

The powers necessary to be exercised in a government 
are naturally divided into the legislative, judicial and 
executive ; and in order to avoid a despotism or a tyran- 
nical aristocracy it has been found expedient not to en- 
trust the exercise of all these powers to a single man or 
body of men, but, on the contrary, to vest them in men 
acting separately and independently, to some extent, of 
each other and who are not likely to all be influenced in 
the same direction. The law-making is said to be the 
supreme power in a government. It would seem impor- 
tant then that it be wisely exercised and carefully guard- 
ed. Men in the possession of power, like men possessing 
wealth, seek to augment and perpetuate it, and if this 
cannot be done legitimately it will frequently be done 
by encroachment on and conquest of the rights and pow- 
ers of others. Popular assemblies and even legislative 
bodies, engaged in a common pursuit, are apt to be more 
or less influenced by a contagious sympathy, by party 
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excitement and desire of victory and will sometimes pass 
laws which, if the whole responsibility was to rest on 
any one of the persons voting for it and should be care- 
fully considered by him, would be rejected as wholly un- 
wise and inexpedient. In such a case the veto power in 
the hands of a wise and honest man is of inestimable 
value to the nation. The fact that the veto power of a 
leading monarchial government has not been exercised 
for over a hundred years is no argument against the 
necessity of that power in the American Eepublic. The 
fact that the British veto is absolute is enough in itself 
to prevent its frequent use, and would not be tolerated 
at all in a free republic. The influence which the king 
has over those who administer the government and who 
adopt the maxim that the king can do no wrong, the 
length of his reign and his power over the honor and 
wealth of individuals prevent a frequent necessity for 
exercising the veto power. The American veto is an 
American institution. It is a qualified veto and is not 
designed to exercise an arbitrary control over the legis- 
lative power, but is designed to prevent hasty legislation, 
and in cases of primary importance to cause Congress 
to exercise a careful and deliberate wisdom. The exist- 
ence of this power seems peculiarly proper among a peo- 
ple puffed out with the idea that all power emanates from 
them. 

The people of a particular section may send represent- 
atives to Congress with instructions to procure certain 
legislation which if produced will operate unequally and 
injuriously on the people of another section. But by the 
aid of personal popularity or party influence the bill is 
passed by a bare majority and goes to the President. 
But he, exercising his wisest judgment and recognizing 
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the fact that minorities have rights which majorities are 
morally bound to respect, returns the bill with his objec- 
tions. What is there improper in that? On the con- 
trary, is it not one of the wisest safeguards that could be 
devised to protect the rights of the people? 

The President is the President of the whole people, and 
it is for his interest to guard the interests of the whole 
people. Congressmen ought to be Congressmen for the 
whole people, but we fear that they too often represent 
the interests of the particular locality on which they de- 
pend for re-election, without regard to the best interests 
of the whole people. 

Institutions which have been long estabUshed and which 
radically affect the character of a government ought not 
to be disturbed without the gravest caution. They are 
permanent in their nature while the things which affect 
them injuriously may be temporary or the result of 
peculiar circumstances. Has the veto power been abused 
in one administration, or in two administrations, it may 
have been the result of extraordinary circumstances, cir- 
cumstances which constitute the exception and not the 
rule and which are no valid argument against the general 
utility of the power, but only serve to prove its neces- 
sity. Does it follow that because one man has abused 
his high privilege that every other man in the same posi- 
tion will do the same thing? Will any one assert that 
the veto power is a dangerous thing in the hands of a 
Washington or a Lincoln? Shall we knock out one of 
the chief pillars of our institutions because a corrupt 
executive has leaned against it for support? Shall we 
fling a degrading suspicion in the face of all future execu- 
tives because one has proved recreant to his trust ? Presi- 
dent Johnson will pass away, but the necessity of the 
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veto power will remain. The people of this great repub- 
lic will select another man to perform the duties and 
bear the responsibilities of that high ofl&ce. And will 
they themselves declare to the world that they cannot 
trust the object of their deliberate choice? 

Such a course, it seems to me, would be decidedly un- 
complimentary to the men of America, and would seem 
to confess to the world that our great republic is lacking 
in virtue, which Montesquieu considers is one of the 
essential requisites of a republic. But things strange and 
absurd sometimes happen in the great course of events 
and it may even come to pass that some of our opponents 
shall yet be chosen to preside as chief guardians over this 
great people. Unfortunate, indeed, would it then be for 
them if they should succeed in this destructive under- 
taking. 

Why, gentlemen, do you want to sit in the presidential 
chair like an Egyptian mummy? Do you want the pros- 
perity of thirty millions of people depending on your 
action at a time when you are bound hand and foot? 
Do you want to go to Washington to exist as tableaux 
Presidents? If you do, go ahead with this, your under- 
taking, succeed in it, organize a party from all the 
lunatic asylums and pettifogging politicians in the coun- 
try, adopt the Buchanan code and straddle a mule for 
the White House, and in that case bear with you the 
thanks of the people for abolishing the veto power. But, 
Mr. President, after all it may be possible that our op- 
ponents are not in earnest in this matter, that they are 
only ambitious of notoriety, and assert strange extrava- 
gances only as a means to speedily secure it. It seems 
that the desire for notoriety is one of the failings of the 
human race, and sometimes exists in such gross propor- 
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tions that, as has been said, a man would rather be taken 
for a fool than not to be noticed at all. Far be it from 
us to say that our opponents are distorted to such a de- 
plorable degree, we sincerely hope they are not. They 
may act from the purest motives and with the most 
serious earnestness, but we should not forget that they 
are men, or appear to be such, and unless specially fa- 
vored are subject to the common infirmities of men, and 
also that they stand in a very suspicious position, at- 
tacking a long-established institution, one of the funda- 
mental principles of this great government ! 

In view of these facts and of the fact that they are 
prima facie acting in bad faith, we respectfully request 
you, Mr. President, to exercise to an extraordinary extent 
all the supernatural, incomprehensible and infallible pow- 
ers at your command for the discovery of motive. Dive 
with clairvoyant penetration into the innermost recesses 
of their mighty hearts; explore their boundless dimen- 
sions with the eye of an eagle or of an owl, as their 
respective conditions seem to require, and if you discover 
aught of fraud, insincerity, or corruption of motive, drag 
it forth to taint and invalidate their whole argument 
and justify you in rendering a decision in favor of 
American liberty, and may your conscience support you 
and our colleagues defend us. 



' ' RECONSTRUCTION. ' ' 

(September 1866.) 

Fellow Citizens: The subject which for eighteen 
months has been considered as of primary importance in 
American politics is one to which no man, who regards 
the stability of this government as essential to the hap- 
piness and liberty of its people, can be indifferent. It is 
a subject which demands the exercise of the wisdom of 
an enlightened people; of a people who know the value 
of liberty, having descended from men who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to secure it, 
and who themselves have pledged their lives and fortunes 
to maintain it. 

This subject calls for the voice of the people because 
it is a great original subject, born among the people, and 
they are to name and govern it as they always, in repub- 
lican goverments, name and govern great issues. States- 
men and politicians differ as to the nature of reconstruc- 
tion and as to the extent to which it should be carried. 
Profound lawyers, who on a question of international or 
constitutional law, and with the beacon light of precedent 
to illumine the track of their researches, could roll to- 
gether an argument involving the wisdom, adjudication, 
and dicta of centuries, reaching back through ''Petitions 
of Eight," Habeas Corpus and Magna Chartas, through 
Feudalism, Paganism and heathen mythology, an argu- 
ment which would be invincible to pedantic conserva- 
tism, now find themselves blind and bewildered on the 
trackless field of reconstruction, utterly impotent to solve 
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a problem requiring so much original research and such 
profound investigation into the first principles of human 
nature. Modern politicians and demagogues, who have 
been accustomed to borrow their arguments ready made 
from the sages and orators of the past, now retire con- 
fused from the vain attempt to make the people believe 
that their arguments are the outgushings of truth orig- 
inating in the cause of reconstruction. The people of 
this government never before had cause to talk of recon- 
struction, they never desired to talk of it, but having 
been compelled to talk of it, we trust they will speak 
in thunder tones the invincible argument of their will, 
which will forever preclude the necessity of their speak- 
ing it again. The wisdom of Washington and Franklin, 
of Adams and Jefferson, of Jay and Hamilton, was used 
in the construction of the government in which we live. 
The masterly logic of Webster and the unrivalled elo- 
quence of Clay were used in the preservation of that gov- 
ernment. No man spoke of reconstruction, and why? 
The word reconstruction implies that something has been 
overthrown, demolished; and was not that sufficient rea- 
son to deter a patriot from speaking of it in connection 
with a government which he hoped was so firmly estab- 
lished in the will of the people that it could not be over- 
thrown ? When our forefathers assembled to form a more 
perfect Union, after having experienced the defects in 
the old Confederation, and the united wisdom of the 
greatest minds of the age calmly and deliberately reared 
the structure of our glorious Constitution and the peo- 
ple ordained that this Constitution and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the 
land, did they think it possible that the time could ever 
come when it would be necessary to talk of the recon- 
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etruction of this government t No, they thought they 
had established a perpetual government, one as inde- 
structible as the everlasting hills, one that would see that 
old destroyer, Time, himself destroyed, and then this gov- 
ernment, or the principles on which it rests, would live 
and grow eternally. Fellow citizens, did they think 
incorrectly? Has this great government been over- 
thrown? No. There has been a gigantic effort to destroy 
it; that effort was unsuccessful and the supreme 
authority of the United States government has been main- 
tained and acknowledged over every foot of its extensive 
territory. Why then is all this clamor about reconstruc- 
tion. The United States government is acknowledged as 
supreme throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and yet is this enough and is there nothing to be recon- 
structed? We believe there is something, and what is 
it? The whole foundations of southern society, that for 
half a century have been cracking and upheaving, 
threatening the peace and security of the whole people, 
are to be reconstructed with the same loyal and granite- 
like principles as those on which flourishes the rest of the 
republic. And how is this to be accomplished? Plainly, 
if at all, through the intelligent will of the people which 
is the supreme law of the land. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion the people of the North, in education, public 
sentiment and liberal ideas were nearly a century in ad- 
vance of the people of the South; and still our govern- 
ment was disposed to be conservative. During the war, 
under pressure of military necessity and to preserve our 
national existence, our government made vast strides to- 
wards a practical realization of the principles contained 
in our Declaration of Independence; and the close of the 
war found us far in advance of where we were when it 
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began. But the public sentiment of the South had not 
apparently advanced at all, and we have reason to believe 
that the character of their ** acceptance of the situation'' 
was expressed in the sullen phrase ** overpowered but not 
subdued/' and that they yielded to military power what 
they meant to practically hold by the civil. 

There is one important question which has grown out 
of rebellion on which the opinions of distinguished men 
widely diflPer, and that is concerning the relation which 
the late rebellious States bear to the government of the 
United States. Some claim them as conquered territory, 
lying prostrate at the feet of the conqueror, and without 
a right except such as the gracious mercy of that con- 
queror shall vouchsafe. Others claim them as still States 
of the American Union, on an equality with all the other 
States and entitled to an immediate and unconditional 
representation in Congress and to a voice in the making 
of those laws by which they, as well as the whole people 
of the country, are to be governed. We believe that 
neither position is wholly correct and the other totally 
incorrect, but as is usual when the people of a country 
are divided against each other, when strong feeling and 
passion and prejudice are at work, the parties go to vio- 
lent extremes in different directions, and the true course 
of statesmanship is to steer between the two. In this 
case the rebellious States have not forfeited all their 
rights under the Constitution, neither has the general 
government been released from all its duties ; but, on the 
contrary, there still exist mutual rights and mutual 
duties, and it only remains to ascertain what those rights 
and duties are, and by whom they are to be exercised. 
In the first place. State governments are organized for 
the more convenient management of local and domestic 
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interests than the unwieldy powers of the general govern- 
ment could give. The will of the people within State 
boundaries is supreme, so far as it does not conflict with 
the Constitutions and laws of the general government. 
But when a State government assumes to act beyond the 
scope of its jurisdiction, as, for example, to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, or enter into nego- 
tiations or leagues with foreign governments, then its 
acts are null and void from the beginning and fall to the 
ground without effect and without the right or power to 
enforce them. We all understand that when a State is 
admitted into the American Union it is admitted for all 
time, it becomes a part of the United States government 
and can only dissolve that relation by the consent or 
overthrow of the whole government. When, therefore, 
certain States of the American Union assumed by ordi- 
nances of secession to declare themselves supremely inde- 
pendent and qualified to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments, declare war and issue an independent currency, 
their acts were null and void from the beginning and 
the leaders of the rebellion knew it and only relied on 
revolution, which if successful supersedes all law, to 
establish the legality of their acts. The rebellious at- 
tempt at revolution was unsuccessful; supreme authority 
of the general government was maintained; the States 
were preserved in the Union, and are there now, with 
all their rights and privileges not inconsistent with the 
Constitution, and laws, and security of the general gov- 
ernment. To many the *' Constitution and laws" would 
have been sufficient, but when I add the word ''security'* 
let it be understood that I do it recognizing the great 
inherent natural right of every government, as we do of 
every individual, to life, and to all the means necessary 
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and proper to preserve it. In the ordinary and peace- 
ful course of a government it is not perhaps necessary 
or expedient to exercise extensively the implied powers 
of the government. But in times of public danger, when 
conspiracies, routs, riots, mobs, treason and insurrection, 
and massacre, and rebellion, and civil war are shaking 
the supporting pillars of a government, then the right 
to exercise implied powers is unlimited, and the expedi- 
ency can only be judged of by carefully considering the 
whole nature and circumstances of the case; and the 
exercise of these powers belong to the legislative and 
executive departments as the nature and exigencies of 
the case require. 

In the settlement of the difficulties which have grown 
out of the rebellion a conflict of opinion has arisen be- 
tween the different departments of our government as 
to which has the authority to determine what measures 
shall be used in performing what we call reconstruction. 
To ascertain which has this authority it will be necessary 
to look to our Constitution and into the nature and struc- 
ture of our government. Among all governments and 
peoples the law-making power is necessarily the supreme 
power of the land. In the American Republic, Congress, 
which represents the will of the people, which is the su- 
preme power of the land, is the law-making power. The 
judicial department interprets the will of the people as 
given in the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of Congress, and the executive department executes 
it. Each department is independent when acting within 
the constitutional scope of its jurisdiction, and each is 
designed to afford a wholesome restraint on the usurpa- 
tions of the others, and to prevent the just balance of 
power from being overturned. Congress deliberates and 
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decides on all matters of legislation affecting the interests 
of the people. The President may interpose his veto, but 
that is not designed to defeat a measure, but only to 
cause Congress to use more profound investigation and 
to act with a more deliberate, conscientious and disinter- 
ested regard to promote justice and secure the best in- 
terests of the people. Congress then after a veto may 
pass the measure provided two thirds of both houses are 
in favor of it, and the names of those voting for and 
against the measure are entered on the record, from which 
they can be placed before the country and each man's 
vote be approved or condemned by an impartial peo- 
ple ; a provision well calculated to influence a member to 
do right. The right to declare war and to raise and sup- 
port armies, the most momentous and dangerous powers 
of a government, are confided to the wise discretion of 
Congress. The right to make treaties with foreign na- 
tions is confided to the President and Senate because such 
matters require secrecy, wisdom and despatch. But the 
powers that principally concern us in the cause of recon- 
struction are found in those provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which declare that this Constitution and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of 
the land, and that the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them from invasion and 
from domestic violence. Now if by the words ''the 
President of the United States, ' ' then, unquestionably he 
is the one to guarantee republican governments, protec- 
tion against invasion and domestic violence, and to deter- 
mine when reconstruction has been accomplished. But 
if by the ''United States" is meant the whole people of 
this great republic then they, acting through their repre- 
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sentatives in Congress, are the ones to guarantee repub- 
lican governments, to determine the nature and neces- 
sities of reconstruction, and to make the necessary laws 
to protect the people against domestic violence. It 
seems absurd that any intelligent man, at least any one 
who had not filled all the grades of office from alderman 
up to the highest office in the gift of a free people, could 
for a moment believe that the '* United States" in that 
section of the Constitution could mean anything else 
than the whole people of this great government. But 
the position of chief magistrate has lately become greatly 
exalted, and the present incumbent, like Louis XTV, who 
felt that he himself was France, evidently feels that he 
himself is the United States, and that the will of the 
Executive is the supreme law of the land. Whether the 
novel ideas of this great terrestrial *'I am" are endorsed 
by the people or not remains to be seen when they shall 
express their opinion as to whether they or President 
Johnson constitutes the United States of America. It 
seems then, from the very nature of the case, and from 
the authority of the Constitution, that this question of re- 
construction rightly belongs to Congress. The Execu- 
tive may suggest and recommend, but it is not for him 
to dictate. And while it is appropriate that this momen- 
tous question of reconstruction should be settled by Con- 
gress, it is very important that it be settled with the most 
careful deliberation, and with perfect freedom from pas- 
sion or prejudice, or desire of personal emolument or 
party aggrandizement. It is to be settled now for the 
first time in our national history, and I trust also for the 
last time; for our own security and happiness, and for 
the security and happiness of posterity; to promote the 
cause of universal liberty, and establish an equality be- 
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fore the law that shall encourage all men to strive to 
elevate themselves in all that makes life valuable. 

We have shown that the rebellious States are all in the 
Union and never have been out of it, that their ordi- 
nances of secession and laws under them, being beyond 
the scope of their authority, were null and void from the 
beginning. The States remain in the Union the same 
as they were before the rebellion except so far as change 
in the Constitution and laws of our country require that 
they should conform to it. Individuals are responsible 
to the laws for the crimes they have committed, but the 
people of a State, in their collective capacity, are not to 
answer for the crime of secession. The masses of the peo- 
ple who engaged in the rebellion have been pardoned, and 
it only remains for the people of those States to form new 
constitutions and laws which shall be in harmony with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
then if they send duly elected Representatives to Con- 
gress, and that body believes them to be loyal men, 
backed by a loyal constituency, and the true Represent- 
atives of Republican Governments, then, unquestionably, 
it will be the duty, as I believe it will be the highest 
pleasure, of Congress to welcome them to honorable seats 
in our national councils. The right of Congress to re- 
quire the people of those States to make their constitu- 
tions and laws conform to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States is incontrovertible. Even if there had 
been no treason, rebellion and anarchy, shaking the foun- 
dations of the State, threatening the dissolution of our 
government and demanding the exercise of a formidable 
war power, even then they would not be entitled to rep- 
resentation if their constitutions and laws were repugnant 
to the supreme law of the land. It is to be hoped that 
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Congress will demand no more than the law and the ab- 
solute necessities of the case require. But in ascertain- 
ing whether a lately rebellious people can safely be ad- 
mitted to take part in the government of the nation, it 
seems proper that they should take into careful consid- 
eration the riots and massacres that are performed among 
such people and determine, if they can, whether the spirit 
there manifested is the general spirit of such people or 
whether it is only an exhibition of ignorance, passion 
and prejudice, instigated by a few leading and unre- 
pentant rebels. Respecting subjects which have hereto- 
fore been deemed as lawfully belonging to the States we 
trust that Congress will not find it necessary to exceed 
the uniform practice of the Government ; and if anything 
is done on the subject of suffrage it ought to be by an 
amendment to the Constitution establishing a universal 
rule, requiring uniform qualifications in all the States of 
the Union. That there ought to be some qualifications 
made necessary to invest a man with the right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise must be apparent to all who 
have investigated the character of Republican Govern- 
ment. An ignorant people is unfit for a Republican Gov- 
ernment, and we see that it is almost universally the case 
that they never have one. Where the people are in the 
most degraded and superstitious ignorance there tyranny 
and despotism reign supreme; but as they become more 
enlightened then comes a milder form of absolute mon- 
archy, then an aristocracy and limited monarchy, and 
when the people have reached the highest grade of intel- 
ligence and education their condition demands, and they 
will necessarily have, all the beneficent advantages of a 
Republican form of Government. The very foundation 
and security of all Republican Governments is the intelli- 
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gence and wisdom of the people, and it is idle to suppose 
they can exist without it. No such Government can long 
remain unshaken where extensive ignorance prevails. The 
authors of the Rebellion understood this fact as well as 
any statesman could, hence they kept their masses in 
ignorance. Their home Government was always a prac- 
tical aristocracy, and that was why they were enabled to 
hurl such a gigantic, but deluded, force against the best 
government ever organized to protect the rights of man. 
History comes with its warning voice and admonishes us 
to found our institutions more securely on the universal 
education of the people. The people of France, after 
having endured the oppressive tyranny of Louis XTV and 
Louis XV, at last, in the reign of Louis XVI, shortly 
after America had secured her independence, received 
some faint conceptions of liberty from the philosophers 
and reformers of the times, and were led to believe that 
they were as well prepard for it as were the people of 
America. The result of that mistaken idea you have in 
the horrors of the French Revolution. It proved that lib- 
erty, to an ignorant people, meant no more than anarchy, 
violence and blood. Thousands of the ablest and most 
distinguished men of France were made the victims of 
popular fury. The best men of the realm were butch- 
ered or guillotined to please the mad caprice of the popu- 
lace. Today a man would be borne aloft on the shouts 
and enthusiasm of the mob, tomorrow they would howl 
wildly for his blood. The Reign of Terror ended, but did 
a Republic rise on the bloody field of slaughter? No. 
All the scenes of the past had feut demonstrated that the 
people were unfit for self-government. Napoleon saw it 
and grasped the reins of absolute power. He ruled well 
for an Emperor, and had he had a little less of military 
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ambition might perhaps have prepared the people of 
France for an intelligent Republican Government, al- 
though their restless and enthusiastic natures might seem 
to predict that it would not be harmoniously exercised, 
and perhaps Napoleon EH, who seems to understand the 
old secret of the French Government in keeping the at- 
tention of the people diverted from himself and his 
domestic policy and fixing it on military pomp and for- 
eign wars, governs them as well as they could be gov- 
erned until liberal ideas and universal education have 
developed their capacity to appreciate the real objects 
of Republican Government. History, then, the experi- 
ence of the past, and the reasoning of mankind have 
demonstrated that the very existence of Republican Gov- 
ernments depends on the general inteUigence and wis- 
dom of the people. If then there are to be qualifications 
for suffrage what should be the character of those qualifi- 
cations? Evidently such as without which the Govern- 
ment would go to destruction — ^intelligence and educa- 
tion. A qualification based on the color of the skin is 
an insult to manhood. A property qualification is base, 
ignoble and unworthy the character of a free people ; but 
a qualification that affords happiness to its possessor and 
constitutes the true security of the State is wise, expedi- 
ent and just. Such qualifications, in this land of liberty, 
are not difficult to secure, and no man ought to be allowed 
to vote who cannot, at least, read the Constitution of the 
Government in which he lives. An amendment to the 
Constitution establishing such a qualification as a condi- 
tion for suffrage would encourage education among the 
ignorant masses, tend to conciliate the Southern people 
and afford security and stability in the cause of recon- 
struction, by bringing their emancipated and ignorant 
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people gradually into the exercise of this great and im- 
portant privilege of suffrage. The welfare of the people 
forbids that a man should vote simply because he pos- 
sesses animal life; it forbids that a man should vote 
simply and for nothing more than because he has been in 
the army; it forbids that a man should vote simply be- 
cause he is white or because he is black ; but it demands 
that all men shall be allowed to vote who possess intelli- 
gence and education sufficient to understand the nature 
and object of the government in which they Uve and of 
which they are citizens. Fellow-citizens, this question of 
suffrage is the gigantic question of the day. It seems to 
me it ought to be settled by the Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Government, and not be left to the sovereignty of 
individual States. One law on this subject should apply 
to all the States and people of this Union. The character 
of the people of the different States is not wholly the 
same, and if this question of suffrage is left to them in 
their capacity of State sovereignty, some perhaps will be 
excluded from the right who ought in justice to have it, 
while others would be invested with the right when pru- 
dence would forbid it and the necessities of the country 
did not require it. 

Fellow-citizens of this great world-renowned State of 
Michigan, justly celebrated for the intelligence of its peo- 
ple and the lofty and liberal character of its institutions 
of learning, do not your cheeks blush with shame when 
you read the Constitution of the Peninsular State ? When 
you think that with all your boasted privileges of educa- 
tion and all your golden opportunities for a generous 
equality before the law, you are still living under a white 
man's government! Your constitution is a white man's 
constitution, and withholds from the intelligent colored 
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man of your own State the very privileges yon demand 
for the ignorance of the South. For the sake of consist- 
ency, for the sake of liberty and justice, and to maintain 
your own proud name, strike from your Constitution that 
insignia of barbarism, that odious distinction of color. 
If distinctions are to be made, and qualifications required 
of voters (and we believe they are as necessary to our 
security as to require certain qualifications for Congress- 
men and the Executive head of the nation) let them be 
founded on nothing less than character. No man judges 
of a machine or a horse by its color, but he goes deeper, 
and examines the material, and the construction, and 
ascertains what it can do. So should it be when judg- 
ing men and women. If we wish to know whether a man 
is loyal, or a woman is a reality, do we judge from the 
color of the skin? Most fatal would be the delusion in 
this progressive era! No, we go farther and investigate 
the character, we ascertain not only what they can do, 
but what they mean to do. A man may cloak his treason 
in the garb of a saint ; may surround dishonorable inten- 
tions with the immaculate colors of love; may soap and 
whitewash infidelity so that it will slip unconsciously into 
the minds of the young, threatening their eternal ruin; 
and if we judge such men from outside appearances we 
shall miserably fail. Prom woman there is not so m^ch 
to fear. It is true she understands and practices on the 
principle that ** distance lends enchantment to the view," 
but then the long trail and extensive steel railings are 
very appropriate to guard a nature that necessarily acts 
on the defensive, and gentlemen you doubtless are aware 
that women are very good on the defensive, and even 
formidable on the offensive when circumstances require 
it. Knowing this, you cannot be indifferent to the fact 
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that whatever there is of insanity in radicalism has con- 
centrated itself in the dangerous idea of female suffrage, 
which ripples on the ocean of public opinion threatening 
to become a gale which shall drive the ship of state madly 
onto the rocks of domestic discord. Our only hope in 
being able to avert such a national calamity is that the 
majority of intelligent women do not want the right of 
suffrage and will not have it forced upon them by arro- 
gant radicals and mascuUne women, and by securing a 
speedy amendment to the Constitution establishing the 
necessary qualifications. It is apparent that if women 
should universally make the demand it would be as irre- 
sistible as the tide of old Atlantic ; and although we are 
not certain that the demand will be made it will do no 
harm to guard against it. But if we may judge of the 
women of the future by the women of the past, I think 
we can trust that their own good sense of propriety, and 
understanding of the objects of her creation, will show 
them its inexpediency; the Republic will remain secure, 
and the children of the Republic will still prosper in her 
care. 

The ways to plan for the welfare of the people are 
countless, but the chief one consists in working for their 
universal education. The people of Republics should be 
taught to think. Thought among a self-governing peo- 
ple is not destructive of liberty but is conducive to it. 
Earnest thought among the people of a Republic causes 
happiness, wealth and stability to the Government. 
Earnest thought among the people of a despotism causes 
the extinguishment of the government in blood. Shake- 
speare's Caesar well understood the nature of thought 
when he desired to establish himself as Emperor of Rome : 
**Let me have men about me that are fat, sleek-headed 
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men and men that sleep o 'nights. Yon Cassius has a lean 
and hungry look, he thinks too much, such men are dan- 
gerous." Dangerous they certainly are to selfish ambi- 
tion; and that is the reason tyranny hates while Repub- 
lics honor them. In America many men spend years of 
time and thousands of dollars in the earnest endeavor 
to educate and develop their minds. Such a man's cap- 
ital is his brain, and when he thinks for his country he 
wields a power beyond the estimation of money. Fulton 
thought for his country, and the way people travel and 
manage a gigantic commerce shows the result of his 
thinking. Franklin thought for his country and it en- 
abled mankind to send their thoughts with lightning 
speed. Field expanded the thought of Franklin, send- 
ing the electric intelligence through a thousand miles of 
dark Atlantic over to the land of our Pilgrim Fathers. 
Jefferson thought for his country and the Declaration of 
Independence was given to the people and received by 
them as the palladium of their liberty. Webster thought, 
and his words of wisdom are echoed from every school- 
house in the land. His Constitution and legal arguments 
stand as imperishable towers of authority. His orations 
tower to the heavens in sublimity and Demosthenes' ora- 
tion on The Crown makes way for Webster's Reply to 
Hayne. The founders of our Government thought pro- 
foundly of all the Governments in the past, and discov- 
ered their strength and weaknesses. They dove deeply 
into the mysteries of human nature and learned its wants 
and tendencies, and then, with all their knowledge and 
experience, formed the Constitution of this Government, 
the anchor of every statesman and the eternal bond of 
this Union. Fellow-citizens, shall this Constitution which 
has guarded the Republic from its infancy till it has be- 
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come honorable before all nations of Christendom be still 
preserved? You mourn half a million heroes who have 
fallen in its defense ; you have lavished billions of treas- 
ure to preserve it; and still the secret dagger of con- 
spiracy and the treacherous harangue of the demagogue 
are striving to wrest it from you. How severely do we 
realize the truth that ** eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty!'' But is not the Constitution worth another 
struggle? It is at hand in the coming elections. Let 
there be but two parties, and one great issue ; for in the 
result of that issue perhaps is involved the life or death 
of the nation. Let all men realize that of two parties in 
direct opposition to each other, one must be classed as 
right and the other as wrong ; and then, judging from the 
character of the men who compose each party and the 
cause they have pursued in the past, there will be no 
difficulty in determining on which side to throw your 
influence. Let all minor differences of opinion and all 
collateral issues be surrendered to the one great object of 
determining whether the will of the people, as declared 
by them through their Representatives in Congress, shall 
govern them, or whether they are under the absolute con- 
trol of a single dictator ; and may God sustain the right. 



ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, BEFORE THE JEFFER- 

SONIAN SOCIETY OF THE LAW DEPARTMENT 

OF THE MICHIQAN UNIVERSITY. 

(November, 1865.)* 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Jeffersonian Society : 

The question before us for discussion has received the 
earnest attention of many of the ablest men in our own 
country and in other countries. It is a question requir- 
ing patient and profound investigation to enable one to 
speak of it to advantage, and although I have given the 
subject considerable attention. I realize that it is far less 
than what is due to the magnitude of the subject and 
the dignity of the assembly. Presuming, perhaps, on the 
courtesy and attention which have uniformly character- 
ized this body, I shall venture to address you at some 
length. 

Man is a created being, necessarily inferior to his 
Creator and dependent on Him for protection. God gives 
man light, air and water. These are necessary to sus- 
tain life, but they are not the only things necessary. 
And as man was not meant to be an inactive being, hav- 
ing all his wants supplied without exertion, God has 
given him capacity, to a limited extent, to provide for 

Note. — It may be proper here to remark, that Mr. Gibson was 
selected by the Committee to speak on the affirmative side of the 
question of a protective tariff without consulting his desire in the 
matter, but that his inclination is, and long has been, decidedly in 
favor of free trade. 
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and protect himself. The mind of man, the reason, the 
judgment and the taste, tell him what is necessary to his 
happiness and well being ; they direct the body, the hands 
and the limbs to provide sustenance for themselves and 
to do acts which are necessary to preserve, defend and 
protect themselves. The mind protects the body and the 
body the mind. That is a beautiful system of protec- 
tion and the true one, a mutual protection. But man is 
an imperfect being, possessing passions and desires incon- 
sistent with true happiness and prosperity, and yet pos- 
sessing a consciousness of his own imperfections, and also 
reason and judgment to direct, control and remove these 
imperfections. This knowledge of the imperfections of 
human nature has led to the institution of government 
among men. Man has discovered that one ruling prin- 
ciple or characteristic of his nature is selfishness, or a dis- 
position to prefer his own happiness and gratification to 
that of others. And his experience while living in a state 
of free and unrestrained natural liberty has been, that 
he has found it necessary in order to secure his own hap- 
piness, he must insure the happiness of others; if he did 
not wish to be killed, he must agree not to kill others; 
if he did not wish his property plundered, he must agree 
not to plunder the property of others. So we see in his- 
tory that this principle of human protection, or govern- 
ment, was very imperfect. It has advanced as civiliza- 
tion and commerce have advanced; it is still advancing, 
and will never attain perfection until the intelligence, 
wisdom and purity of mankind attain perfection. Pro- 
tection when rightly employed is a great and glorious 
instrument of good. It is the law of God, the law of 
nature, and the law of intelligent man. God protected 
Noah from the overwhelming flood. He protected the 
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Children of Israel from the wrath of the Egyptians, and 
Daniel from the natural fury of the terrific lion. Nature 
shows her laws of protection in the seasons. Wintei? 
causes vegetations to cease and thus prevents the prop- 
erties of the soil from becoming exhausted. All things 
while growing and immature require protection. Look 
at the hickory tree, furnished with a hard coarse bark, 
which defies the storms and attacks of outer nature ; and 
the nut, the meat of which is the valuable and tender 
part, surrounded with a hard shell, and that with a 
coarse shuck, which when the nut is matured loses its 
hold and the nut falls to the ground for the use of man. 
See how carefully the growing com is protected by silk 
and husk until it has ripened to perfection and no longer 
needs such protection then it is withdrawn. This prin- 
ciple of protection is implanted deeply in the nature even 
of beasts. The lioness protects her young, the bear her 
cub ; and all domestic animals protect their species. How 
much more then ought intelligent and Christian people to 
protect and defend each other. It may be laid down 
then as a general rule, that whatever is in an immature 
and growing state requires protection to enable it to 
reach perfection. Man in his infancy requires protec- 
tion., manufactures, governments and nations require 
protection. Our Government ought to understand this 
fact. Was French protection acceptable when we were 
weak and England was strong England understands 
the value of protection. Has her great manufacturing 
prosperity been attained by free trade ? No, directly the 
reverse. You remember that when her manufactures 
were in their infancy, she prohibited the exportation of 
wool and the importation of foreign manufactures. You 
remember she monopolized the trade of the American 
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Colonies, discouraged their manufactures, and instructed 
their Governors to guard and suppress newspaper pub- 
lications, because a popular press is death to tyranny. 
All this was prosperity to England but death to the Colo- 
nies; or rather, its tendency was towards death but it 
was overruled for life. The manufacturing interest in 
the United States is in its infancy when compared with 
that of England and France. We do not manufacture 
enough to supply our home demand, and we are unable 
to compete successfully with the old-established cheap 
labor institutions of Europe. Our manufacturing inter- 
est requires protection; and in order to protect it and 
promote its growth, it seems desirable that our Govern- 
ment should declare it a settled policy to impose such 
duties on foreign importations as will effectually secure 
this end. But what are the American free trade objec- 
tions to a protective tariff? I say American objections, 
because it is immaterial what Englishmen say on this 
subject now that their manufactures do not need protec- 
tion; and the work of James Stuart Mill on Political 
Economy is in this respect not at all applicable to the 
United States. Different countries and different inter- 
ests require different systems of political economy. But 
the principal American objection to a tariff seems to be 
that the burden will all fall on the common laboring peo- 
ple and elevate the manufacturer at the expense of the 
large class of farmers and other laboring people. Now 
if this be true, it is certainly an important objection. 
But is it true? When a duty is imposed sufficient to 
discourage the importation of goods, it immediately 
causes their price to rise, and makes the manufacture of 
such goods within the country prohibiting their importa- 
tion a very profitable business. Now, as soon as it is 
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ascertained that a certain business is profitable, that there 
is money to be made in it, people will immediately engage 
in it ; capital will be withdrawn from other pursuits and 
invested in that; and the tendency in such a case is to 
carry that particular business to such an extent that in 
time the very pursuits and occupations which were aban- 
doned to engage in such business, become more profitable 
than that business itself. Now if our manufactures are 
protected by a heavy established tariff, men and capital 
which would have been employed in agricultural and 
other pursuits, will engage in manufacturing, and by 
doing so the amount of agricultural productions are less- 
ened, and the demand for them increased; and as the 
price is regulated by the supply and demand, here is a 
direct double tendency to increase the value of the farm- 
ers ' produce; which will amply compensate him for the 
increase in the price of goods. Protection may give our 
manufacturers a superior temporary advantage for mak- 
ing money, and it is exceedingly desirable that it should. 
But let it be remembered that in a republican country, 
where the people are so generally intelligent and enter- 
prising as they are in the United States, no business or 
occupation can long retain a very high pecuniary ascend- 
ancy over others. Occupations will find their just and 
natural level. But of course intelligent and skillful labor 
will and ought to command higher remuneration than 
mere brute force — ^physical exertion which has required 
no previous study, preparation and expense to enable one 
to perform it. But the difference between educated and 
uneducated labor seems at present not very great; and 
taking into account the previous preparation of the edu- 
cated, the pecuniary advantage seems to favor the com- 
mon laboring people. Why, only a few days ago the 
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bricklayers of Saginaw struck for five dollars per day 
and their employers acceded to the demand, and if I am 
not mistaken that is about the average fee of our very 
worthy profession? This war has been a great leveler, 
not only on the field of battle, but throughout society. 
It is no use now to say ythe common people," for we 
are all the common people. But it may be said that if we 
impose a duty on foreign manufactures they will retaliate 
with a heavy duty on our productions. I think not. It 
so happens that the English people must eat to live as 
well as we ourselves; and a duty on our productions 
would neither benefit them nor injure us. Our market 
would hereafter be at home. Our manufacturing popu- 
lation must be supplied. The things which foreign na- 
tions receive of us are mostly absolute necessaries. We 
receive from them in addition to necessaries, a great 
many luxuries, vanities and superfluities which we could 
do without, and which are fine things on which to raise a 
revenue for the payment of our war debt. But it may 
be asked, where are the people who are to operate our 
extensively increased manufactories, since our laboring 
people are so independent and demand such extortionate 
wages, and at the same time have organized a popular 
** eight-hour movement"? We answer, a high protective 
tariff is the ** mighty magic" which will furnish us oper- 
atives, and populate and enrich this country. The large 
laboring class in England depend on the manufacturers 
for their food. The manufacturers can not furnish it 
unless they can sell their goods, and if we do not take 
them their people will be driven to starvation or emigra- 
tion, or else the nobility must divide their large estates 
among the poor, which it is very certain they will not do. 
What then, will be the result ? Why, the ties which have 
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bound them to their native country will be severed ; they 
will forget their homes of poverty, their oppressive em- 
ployers and almost the graves of their kindred; and at- 
tracted by the, to them, unprecedented wages, abundance 
to eat, a rich country, a liberal government and equal 
laws, they will leave their country and roll upon our 
shores in an ocean of immigration and help this nation on 
to greatness. But you may think I am becoming meta- 
phorical; but, gentlemen, I am aware that this question 
does not require the aid of rhetoric or logic. Plain facts 
and figures, with language which any man can under- 
stand, will carry conviction to the mind of any unpreju- 
diced man that the best interests of the people of these 
United States require a protective tariff. But the philan- 
thropist will tell us that we ought in our acts to regard 
the interests of mankind everywhere. And, although the 
law of nations might make our interests paramount to, 
all others, and the conduct of Great Britain towards us 
during the Rebellion might seem to justify this measure 
even if it bore harshly upon her, yet we propose to be 
philanthropic. We trust the United States will ever be 
taking measures to benefit the world, and we believe this 
to be one of them. The way the business of the world 
has been conducted is very unnatural and extravagant. 
Here we have the raw material for manufacturing pur- 
poses, plenty of food for the operatives, and room for 
growth and extension. Now, instead of having the men 
here to do the work, where everything is handy and con- 
venient, they must be shut up in the little isle of Britain 
to live in squalid misery and we must ship our raw ma- 
terial there and then bring it back again in goods, and 
also carry food thousands of miles to sustain the opera- 
tives in their labor. How absurd! A farmer with just 
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as much propriety might live in the city a hundred miles 
from his farm, and go back and forth with his men and 
horses every time they performed a day's labor. This 
great commerce then between England and the United 
States is practically and substantially a dead loss to the 
world; an incalculable amount of money, time and 
strength wasted, thrown away, sunk, we may say, to the 
bottom of the Atlantic. The United States while appar- 
ently so rich and independent are unconsciously slaves to 
Europe. Nearly all the productions which Europeans re- 
ceive from us, such as com, wheat, cotton, etc., are pro- 
duced by hard physical labor, requiring very little skill 
and mental ability. The demand for these productions 
is absolute and limited ; people buy just what they actual- 
ly need, and if there is a surplup, the character of the 
productions or the circumstances of the producer are 
such that they must be disposed of for what they will 
bring, and agriculture has been carried to such an extent 
in this country that sometimes they would bring but a 
very outrageously small price. Our importations from 
Europe, on the contrary, are indefinite and unlimited. 
We buy all that we can afford to of necessaries, luxuries 
curiosities and trifles ; things for comfort, taste, pride, ex- 
travagance, fashion and folly. We buy them at whatever 
prices they charge, and pay for them with the necessaries 
of life for what they choose to give. To illustrate this 
we will suppose that the Empress Eugenie appears in 
public with a bunch of curls attached to the back of her 
head — curls which some poor beauty has been compelled 
to sacrifice. The next morning the event is glowingly 
announced in the morning papers, and a steamer about 
leaving Paris for America brings full particulars of the 
great transaction, the style, the appearance, the remarks, 
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and the great revolution which has taken place in head- 
dresses. The news reaches the ears of the daughters of 
an able farmer out in Illinois and immediately they are 
not fit to appear in respectable company until this sine 
qua non of a Paris belle is procured. Well, as the farmer 
is in the. habit of indulging his daughters in what they 
consider it necessary to wear, he does not attempt to 
explore the mysteries of female attire or reason on the 
usefulness or necessity of a thing, so he goes to his gran- 
ary and takes 200 bushels of corn, which cost himself and 
hired men and horses so much labor in plowing, plant- 
ing, harvesting, etc. He takes the corn to the Missis- 
sippi river and ships it for Paris or New York, and in 
return for it receives a neat little box with a couple of 
curly head-dresses, and his daughters, if they have not 
since heard of some other new fashion, are now prepared 
to appear in company, each bearing a little representative 
of 100 bushels of corn. This illustration, though awk- 
wardly drawn, you will perceive to be substantially true, 
and it is one of the minor results of the lack of that 
independence which a protective tariflE is calculated to 
give. So long as we are controlled by the fashions and 
opinions of Europe, we must expect to need whatever is 
necessary to carry out those fashions, and if gentlemen 
think that such things as Walker's favorite English mil- 
linery bill are pleasant things to satisfy why then it 
would be natural to oppose a tariflE ! Mr. President, is it 
diflScult to conceive it possible that there are men here 
opposed to protection, nay, perhaps the very men who 
shall address you tonight in opposition to this measure 
who only await the close of their collegiate course to 
oflfer their protection to some weak and fragile beauty! 
Who then, I ask, could blame the maiden, if, having heard 
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of his opposition to this measure, she should doubt his 
sincerity and return his offer with a mitten! But, gen- 
tlemen, I am drawing this question down to very minute 
particulars, but as you know it takes the minute particles 
to form continents and oceans, so minute individual inter- 
ests constitute national interests and affect the .interests 
of the world. It is impossible for one who has a selfish 
regard for the interests of a particular class of persons 
to take a just and comprehensive view of this subject. 
It is a measure calculated to advance the prosperity of 
our whole country, and the great future is to witness its 
mighty triumph and appreciate its incalculable benefits. 
Some few private interests may suffer temporary incon- 
venience, some few private interests may receive greater 
temporary bene'fit than others, but what are these, com- 
pared to that great national wealth and independence 
which would not suffer a pecuniary nerve to tremor if the 
whole outside world should crash together in deadly con- 
flict and sink forever in undistinguished oblivion! But 
we do not apprehend any such disastrous consequences to 
the outside world. We expect its prosperity will ad- 
vance somewhat in proportion to our own advancement, 
and that it will find encouragement and protection in our 
greatness and independence. It will doubtless be diffi- 
cult for some other nations to understand this, and par- 
ticularly hard for England to see it as we see it. But 
England, great, and prosperous, and little as she is, is a 
selfish creature, although we are her offspring. She will 
probably see in our protective tariff a deadly blow to her 
manufacturing supremacy. Well, we cannot say that 
such a sight will be altogether imaginary, but can any 
one show a good reason why countries a hundred times 
as large and of proportionate productive capacity, should 
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be dependent on the little isle of Britain, thousands of 
miles away, for materials to clothe their citizens? Great 
Britain, by her superior advantages for trade and shrewd 
management in protecting her home industry, developed 
her productive capacity to its fullest extent. And now, 
having risen to the highest possible pinnacle of produc- 
tive greatness, she purposes having other nations sustain 
her there by endeavoring to teach them that she arose 
to her present position, not in consequence of her pre- 
vious policy, but in spite of it. Gentlemen, are you Amer- 
icans, descendants of the blood of 76, and cannot under- 
stand what England wishes when she asks for free trade ? 
It is only a continuation of her policy before the Revo- 
lution, when she attempted to smother our intelligent 
industry to stimulate her own. The only difference is, 
then she operated by force, now she is compelled to re- 
sort to strategy. The time has now come for us to rec- 
ognize the motherly attention paid us by England dur- 
ing the Rebellion, and it seems to me that the most ap- 
propriate and profitable recognition would be a stiff 
protective tariff. And, to be magnanimous, we will show 
her that we are not unwilling to do her a kindness when 
it can be done to our great advantage. England has 
a large surplus population which it is difficult for her to 
comfortably support. This will be made still more diffi- 
cult if not impossible when our protective policy goes into 
vigorous operation. Now, for the benefit of the world 
and the good of England, we will save her from anarchy 
and prevent her government from going to destruction. 
It is evident that if the large masses of English laborers 
should be deprived of their food, they would become 
riotous and ungovernable ; for there is nothing like hun- 
ger to make a man cross and desperate. The rich would 
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be compelled to support them or furnish means for emi- 
gration, or else their government would be threatened 
and perhaps its very foundations overturned. Now, we 
are willing to receive England's surplus population; we 
will welcome them to our prosperity and advantages ; and 
what we ask of them is that when they land on our 
shores they shall land as American citizens; that their 
interests shall from that time be American; that they 
shall work for the prosperity of America in preference 
to England's or any other country's. This, doubtless, 
they will be glad to do; but is it what England would 
have them do? No. She would have every mother's 
son, and perhaps daughter, of them agriculturists, rais- 
ing corn at 10 cents per bushel, and paying three bushels 
for the transportation of one to England in English ves- 
sels to pay for her goods, wares and merchandise ! What 
do you think of that, my countrymen? Do you propose 
to acknowledge that England is superior in mental abil- 
ity, in inventive genius and shrewdness to men bom and 
reared on American soil? If you do, remain almost ex- 
clusively an agricultural people, neglect encouraging 
manufactures, and give your bone and muscle for English 
ingenuity; in other words, you be the slaves and allow 
England the skillful use of the whip. But if you do not 
propose to acknowledge her superiority, and I ask the 
pardon of every true American if I have insinuated that 
you do, then adopt the opposite course; take the man- 
agement of our national affairs into your own hands. 
Let England see that you understand the course in which 
you are sailing and can manage the ship without British 
direction or influence. I think it very probable that 
Americans are influenced too much by English writings — 
by publications expressly designed to influence us in a 
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certain direction to the advantage of England. I would 
not wish to interrupt or prevent a free literary inter- 
course between the two nations, but we ought to know 
enough of England to understand that any work from 
her concerning a national policy or directing the indus- 
try and management of a people ought to be received 
very critically. Because she has produced such men as 
Shakespeare, Milton and Bacon, it does not follow that 
we are to accept the opinions of her economists as ortho- 
dox in this country, when it would be to substantially 
declare the opinions of our wisest statesmen to be heresy. 
James Stuart Mill in his Political Economy is strongly 
against a protective policy ; Jefferson, Franklin, Webster 
and Jackson were in favor of protection to American 
manufactures. What would be protection and good pol- 
icy in England now would not work at all here. For 
example, it is laughable to the American to see how earn- 
estly and powerfully Mr. Mill argues and contrives for 
reducing their population, while in America we consider 
it a matter of great importance to encourage the multipli- 
cation of mankind. England has passed the middle age 
of her temporal prosperity; she is now on the shady 
side of life and her policy is necessarily conservative. 
She has spent a long and active life in disregarding the 
rights of others when they interfered with her own greed 
of gain. She has amassed a large property and done a 
great deal of good in the world, though much of it 
unintentionally. It seems now, that she would do well 
to retire from active business life, leaving her children to 
attend to worldly affairs while she devotes the remainder 
of her days to the improvement of her moral and re- 
ligious virtues. But the idea of retiring is the most 
remote of all English ideas. She is as active and grasp- 
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ing as ever; and wherever there is a chance for capital 
to make a usurious interest, there you will find her 
agents, planning and investing. They own, control, or 
influence a large share of the business done in this coun- 
try. They take important chances right from before the 
eyes of American capitalists; and only lately it seems 
Englishmen were projecting to get control of the cot- 
ton producing interest in the South. That is exceedingly 
wise in England and worthy of her most vigorous intel- 
lect; but what shall we say of American capitalists for 
allowing her to do it? Evidently they seem to be trying 
to make a protective tariff needless because of nothing 
to protect. But our Republican Government, our liberal 
means for education, our rich soil and industrious inhabi- 
tants, will make America grow in spite of what in other 
nations would be a fatal mismanagement of national 
economy. However, we are constantly progressing and 
perhaps there is no ground to find fault. Liberal ideas 
and more correct views of the true spirit of what our 
ancestors intended this Government to be, are develop- 
ing themselves daily. The greatest curse that ever de- 
graded this nation and retarded our prosperity has been 
removed and here now is a chance for capitalists to make 
money and at the same time perform a benevolent act to 
a worthy class of people, and at the same time promote 
our national prosperity. Let our Government establish 
an effectual protective tariff, and the employment of the 
Southern blacks at fair wages to raise and manufacture 
cotton would be an important and profitable business. 
This would make a home market for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and if the attention of our public-spirited men 
could be turned to such a measure they would find that 
a good home market would prevent the necessity of ex- 
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pending millions of money to improve our facilities for 
transporting our coarse productions. Every man knows 
the advantages of a home market. Farmers have felt its 
advantages during the war by having their productions 
called for at their own doors. And now, in conclusign, 
we would say, that while it is the duty of every true citi- 
zen to study the welfare of his own country and prefer 
her interests to those of any other country, yet we trust 
American citizens cherish no ill feelings against England, 
or Prance, or any other nation, that would lead them to 
disregard the rights of those nations. Our true Amer- 
ican policy is a peaceful policy, and it has been by adher- 
ing to that policy that we have prospered. But we have 
a right to remember, and to present it to the attention 
of England, that when we were in our infancy she com- 
pelled us to protect ourselves or go without protection, 
and that twice in our history we have struggled hard 
in self-defense to protect ourselves against her attempts 
to conquer and destroy our rising greatness. This habit 
of self-reliance, so early enforced upon us by Great 
Britain has become an inherent principle in our nature. 
We have found that it leads to strength and independ- 
ence. We trust the American people see the advantages 
of self-protection. We hope they will press it upon the 
attention of Government until we shall have a firmly 
established protective tariff, and then, when in the future 
our natural resources and productive capacity are well 
developed; when, some time in the fourth century from 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, our popu- 
lation has reached a hundred and fifty millions, and we 
have become a world of ourselves for all the purposes 
of production and distribution, then we will relinquish 
our protective policy and gladden England with the ben- 
efits of Free Trade. 



ON THE AFFIRMATIVE OF THE RESOLUTION, 
''RESOLVED, THAT CIVIL WAR ADVANCES 

CIVILIZATION." 

(December 7, 1866.) 

Mr. President and Members of the Jeffersonian Society: 
In attempting to prove the proposition that ** civil war 
advances civilization/' I can only present to your atten- 
tion some few of the facts which the history of the past 
and the reasoning of mankind in general will readily 
admit to be true, and leave it for your candid judgment 
to determine whether or not they are sufficient to estab- 
lish the proposition. 

In this material world whatever is capable of produc- 
ing great results is an object for admiration. All men 
respect power, but the barbarian respects it only as it 
shows itself physically capable to do him injury, while 
the enlightened man respects intellectual and moral, as 
well as physical power. He respects a code of moral 
reasoning no less than a legion of armed men, and will 
yield obedience to correct ideas of justice sooner than 
he will to the most gigantic demonstration of physical 
power. But the barbarian has no respect for abstract 
ideas and principles of right. Eloquence, argument and 
moral truth are impotent to persuade him to do his duty. 
He worships physical power and will yield obedience to 
none other; hence arises the necessity of civil wars in 
those nations where civilization is growing and attempt- 
ing to break the bonds of barbarous superstition. 
Man possesses an inherent desire for self -improvement, 
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and would fain, with one royal bound, place himself into 
the possession of all knowledge. But the all- wise Creator 
has thought best to so constitute him that he can attain 
to no great excellence without labor — ^patient, long con- 
tinued, resolute effort. And if this is true of individuals 
it is true of combinations of individuals, or nations. And 
the barbarous nation can no more be metamorphosed into 
the enlightened and educated one in the twinkling of an 
eye than the green and unsophisticated student can be 
transformed into the profound and able lawyer from the 
electric eflEect of the most tremendous volley of eloquent 
lore that ever burst from the lips of a legal prodigy. 
Nations advance slowly in the way of self-improvement, 
and centuries are required to remove the difference be- 
tween barbarism and high civilization. And during these 
centuries of national progression, what is their history? 
Is it one of continual peace and quiet ? The very records 
of the past seem written in blood with the point of the 
bayonet ! 

And can it be safely said that all these acts of war, 
which fill so much of the past, have taken no part in 
advancing civilization, and that civilization has advanced 
in spite of them, and not in consequence of their aid? As 
well may it be said that the administration of law in 
civil government, which necessarily employs force in the 
execution of its decrees, is of no service in promoting 
the welfare of the people. 

Civilization is advanced by the practical application 
of correct ideas. But correct ideas are always opposed 
by incorrect ideas, so that it is frequently impossible to 
peaceably put correct principles into practical operation. 
And when it is impossible for correct ideas to peaceably 
assert themselves, history has shown that they will do 
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it forcibly ; and that directly in the face of what appears 
to be insurmountable obstacles. And when these correct 
ideas are successful in the strife, as they generally are, 
that success is an advance of civilization, and the history 
of the past exhibits many such advances. Nations emerg- 
ing from barbarism have to cut with the sword the fet- 
ters that bind them in darkness and slavery. Papal in- 
fallibility might rest its heavy foot on the neck of Europe 
to this day, and common law, civil law, and the law of 
Almighty God might still give way for the sale of indul- 
gences to build additions to St. Peter's Church, had not 
the doctrines of the Reformers been established in blood. 
Popular freedom might still have been in its infancy had 
not civil war contended successfully against royal pre- 
rogative. During the civil war in England Cromwell 
allowed the American Colonies free independence of self- 
government, and they were thereby enabled to prepare 
themselves to assert that independence to which this 
great institution of learning owes its existence, and which 
independence this, and other similar institutions, grate- 
fully help to perpetuate. America might still have been 
a wilderness in which the roar of the British lion would 
paralyze every independent effort, had not the heroes of 
the Revolution forcibly rent asunder the bonds which 
bound them to the mother country. Peace never would 
have brought us independence. Great Britain spurned 
with contempt the petitions and remonstrances of her 
presumptions subjects. War alone, the gigantic, long 
continued and bloody civil war of the Revolution could 
secure to us the power to practice the subKme principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

France caught the inspiration of liberty from the suc- 
cess of America and the French Revolution, with all its 
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horrors, performed its part in advancing civilization. 
Had not civil war in France forced a recognition of the 
rights of man from her rulers, an ambitious, profligate! 
sovereign and an indolent aristocracy might still rob 
the poor peasant of eleven-twelfths of his earnings and 
squander it in luxurious indulgence while the people re- 
mained in barbarism. Civil wars seldom occur without 
suflScient necessity. In fact, they are the natural effect 
of expanding civilization, bursting the bounds of error 
and peopling its territory with truth. Foreign wars are 
frequently occasioned by the ambition, pride, jealousy 
and caprice of sovereigns, but civil wars result from the 
antagonistic character of fundamental institutions and 
ideas, and are as inevitable as a certain conclusion from 
correct premises, or a certain effect from its proper cause 
in the works of nature. Nations, in their rude and early 
history, sometimes establish institutions which a later 
civilization condemns and repudiates, but which cannot 
be peaceably removed because so firmly intrenched in 
the laws, customs, education and wealth of a powerful 
class of the people. When such an institution stands 
directly in the way of civilization, either civilization must 
stop or the obstruction must be removed, and as it is 
morally impossible for civilization to stop, the obstruction 
will be removed — ^peaceably, if possible, forcibly if neces- 
sary. 

In the infancy of our Republic slavery rooted itself 
among the institutions of the country. It grew with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength, until it be- 
came the ruling power in the nation. But in that part 
of our country where liberty to all men was recognized 
and honored, civilization advanced and became so strong 
that it refused to yield to the demands of the slave power. 
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It was then apparent that the two antagonistic institu- 
tions of barbarism and civilization could not exist to- 
gether in this country. But civilization had no power 
under the constitutional law of the country to abolish 
barbarism, and barbarism would not voluntarily abolish 
itself. Something, however, must be done. An issue had 
been reached, and civilization was only saved the neces- 
sity of going back of the Constitution to the fundamental 
laws on which all society rests, for authority to abolish 
a barbarous institution, by that institution itself strik- 
ing the first blow. The slave power desperately exerted 
its greatest energies to destroy the government which 
had protected it. That government was sustained by the 
highest civilization of the nineteenth century. It was 
successful. Slavery was defeated and abolished by civil 
war, and its whole territory laid open to a progressive 
civilization. Slavery was one of those desperate and 
deeply rooted institutions, standing in the way of civiliza- 
tion that cannot be peaceably abolished. The nation 
might have yielded to its demands as it had done in the 
past. It might have compromised the rights of the peo- 
ple until they had no rights, and the dreaded institution 
would have grown stronger instead of weaker. There 
was but one way possible in which to accomplish the 
needed result. Civilization was hampered and retarded 
by an institution which could not be peaceably removed, 
civil war removed it, and the nation rejoices in the fact 
that not a foot of territory represented by our national 
flag allows the tread of any other than a freeman. 
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January, 1866. 

Man loves to discover great truths. He is ever striv- 
ing after certainty, and nothing less will satisfy him. 
He must have geographical certainty, mathematical cer- 
tainty, astronomical certainty, philosophical certainty, 
and even endeavors to secure political and meta- 
physical certainty. Certainty possesses a power which 
commands the respect and admiration of all mankind, 
and when this certainty is manifested in the workings 
of a human mind, the people instinctively bow in rev- 
erence and extend to it their whole confidence. What 
constituted the charm and power of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 
What but the confidence which the French people had 
in the certainty of the workings of his great mind! A 
confidence so great that when his purpose was made 
known it was received as destiny, and the greatest powers 
of Europe trembled at the certainty of its execution. 
What but extreme uncertainty kept the American peo- 
ple in a continual clamor of plans and opinions, and pro- 
voked the directions of government when McClellan had 
the command of the Army of the Potomac? What had 
he done or did he do to merit the confidences of the peo- 
ple, to earn his precocious title of American Napoleon 
or sustain the reputation advanced him by General Scott ) 
In time of war when a nation's existence is in peril, 
men require something more than recommends or empty 
displays of power. The certainty is wanting; they will 
not be contented, and nothing but a continued demon- 
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stration of practical success will warrant them in accept- 
ing their leader's plans as destiny. It is fortunate for 
the American people that they require a man to do some- 
thing before they will accept his plans as immutable, and 
in this country it is idle for a man to set his eye on the 
sheen of greatness and expect to reach it by any other 
route than through his own abilities, demonstrated in the 
success of practical undertakings ; but let a man once in- 
spire the people with confidence in the expediency and a 
certainty in the execution of his purposes and he can climb 
hand over hand the ladder of fame until he reaches the 
topmost round and overlooks the greatest lights of this 
or any other country. When a man has once established 
his reputation for ability he may do with impunity that 
which, if done by one whose ability is not known and 
acknowledged, would subject him to the animadversion 
of the people and blast his hopes of greatness at the very 
commencement of his career. 

/By his practical success. Grant gave the people con- 
fidence in his ability as a military man, and when he took 
his position for the capture of Richmond the people could 
afiford to wait for him to do it. The cry which had been 
raging of **0n to Richmond '* was hushed; the Govern- 
ment ceased its dictation and even a private man could 
hardly venture a military opinion or question the neces- 
sity of such protracted delay without danger of his 
vanity being flattered by such an ironical compliment as 
**You know more than General Grant." When a man 
is lost in a dismal wilderness where he can see no open- 
ing through the trees, he becomes impatient, hurried and 
confused; he imagines night is closing around him long 
before it really is ; and visions, it may be, of tomahawks 
and scalps, bruin's claws and wolf's teeth mingled with 
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tartarean darkness cause him to rush hurriedly on, per- 
haps in a circle op a direction he knows not what, until 
by chance he emerges into the light of a woodman's 
clearing and there sees the smoke of his own quiet cabin 
gracefully ascending to the sky. His hurry and confu- 
sion immediately leave him; his impatience is gone; he 
knows that he can go into his home any time and he is 
now ready to sit down on a log and meditate or walk 
leisurely to the house and take possession. When Mc- 
Clellan had command of the Army of the Potomac, the 
American people were lost in the wilderness; they could 
see no light through the towering trees of strategy ; they 
became impatient of slow movements and feared they 
might never see the glory of their happy home again. 
Visions of savage vandaUsm, Roman ruins, the fate of 
Greece and Carthage, and the howling snares of South 
American Republics all enveloped in the darkness of 
Middle Ages impelled the people to rush forward in the 
determination to come out somewhere, and when at length 
the light was seen, the clearing gained, and the people 
saw the smoke ascending heavenward from the quiet 
mouth of Gen. Grant, their frightful visions fled; their 
impatience ceased ; they saw the way clear to victory and 
were willing to give the general time to smoke his cigar 
and ** fight it out on that line.'* Gen. Grant is perhaps 
the greatest military certainty America ever produced. 
He it is that, as a **man of destiny,'' approaches the 
nearest to the great Napoleon, and the American people, 
like th^ French people, would follow him wherever the 
honor of our flag demanded or elevate him to whatever 
position in the gift of a free people the interests of that 
people required. 
But, gentlemen, there is no such thing as abstract 
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destiny, or predestination in human aflEairs. Whatever 
is the condition of man or of the things under his con- 
trol is the legitimate result of his own exertions, and 
while it is well, and we are sometimes reasonably author- 
ized, to have great confidence in the certainty of the re- 
sults of human actions, yet it is important that we do 
not carry the confidence so far as to expect the results 
without the action, or to expect the results even with the 
action when from the very nature of things it is impos- 
sible. 

While Napoleon was called **the man of destiny," he 
ridiculed predestination, yet it was greatly to his advan- 
tage that his soldiers believed him invincible and his 
purppses certainty. Napoleon's old guard had good rea- 
son to have great confidence in themselves and in their 
leader, yet at Waterloo the fact that they had never been 
other than triumphant did not change the natural course 
of things or prevent them from being defeated. Caesar, 
in his majesty, may say to the frightened boatman, 
**What do you fear, you carry Caesar T' yet that would 
not protect them from the fury of the waves, nor would 
his dignity or destiny as Caesar give him additional 
strength when in the troubled Tiber he was forced to 
cry, **Help me, Cassius, or I sink!" 

Nations are composed of individuals, and like indi- 
viduals, are free agents, and like individuals their destiny 
is not fixed so as not to be varied and controlled by the 
acts of men. It is fashionable for people, and especially. 
Americans, to have an enthusiastic idea of the inevitable 
greatness to which their country is destined, and this 
idea is carried so far that it seems to be a kind of ab- 
stract confidence that there is something inherent in the 
nature of people, nation, flag or country, that will inevi- 
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tably carry itself forward to that greatness in spite of all 
resistance or natural causes to the contrary. It is easy 
to admit that if such ideas are excusable in any people 
they are in Americans. From the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock our course has been steadily 
onward and upward ; successful over the natives and nat- 
ural obstacles of the country; triumphant in the arts, 
sciences and learning, and victorious in every war for our 
liberties and rights, it would be strange if Americans, as 
well as foreigners, should not predict for us a glorious 
destiny. Other nations have risen slowly out from ob- 
scure mythologies and barbarism and through long cen- 
turies have rolled gradually up an inclined plane with an 
extremely moderate inclination, exhibiting no wonderful 
display of power, while America, true America, marks 
her starting point with certainty in true civilization and 
progressive blood, from which she shoots forth with as- 
tonishing velocity, at an angle wonderful to all the na- 
tions of Christendom ; and she is going on, on, as long as 
the wisdom and intelligence of the people will give mo- 
mentum. And here we have come to a point which is 
that while from the nature of our institutions, our past 
success and future prospects would reasonably justify the 
prediction of a glorious future for this nation, yet it is 
important to remember that that future depends for its 
existence on your individual exertions; realize this as 
earnestly as the men who formed our Declaration and 
Constitution and laid the foundation of this government, 
then we may expect that the extraordinary predictions of 
every orator, statesman and scholar who ever spoke of 
America and indulged his imagination in flights from 
Maine to the Rio Grande, from Minnesota to the Gulf, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will be realized, so that 
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the grandeur of the ideal shall be eclipsed by the mighty 
sublimity of the real. Having, then, without much argu- 
ment (for argument seems unnecessary to sustain what 
intelligent people consider an axiom), come to the con- 
clusion that the destiny or future greatness of this re- 
public depends on the energetic efEorts of the people, it 
remains to consider some few of the directions in which 
those efEorts are to be directed. 

The great obstacle which, since the formation of this 
Government has opposed our national progress and ab- 
sorbed the efforts of our statesmen and philanthropists, 
has been abated. Thank God the ** peculiar institution" 
is a peculiar one no longer in living American history; 
and the efforts of men who have fought it and the talents 
of the rising generation that would have fought it can 
now be directed against other evils, which, though indi- 
vidually less than the great dead monster, yet when com- 
bined threaten formidable resistence to American 
progress. 

One of the most important matters which at present 
engages the attention of distinguished Americans is to 
secure to all the people of this country their natural 
rights, equality before the law, which gives permission 
to all to strive to attain political and social equality. 
That every man in this country possesses a natural right 
to exercise his will in making the laws which govern him, 
subject only to disqualifications common to all, seems to 
me to be in harmony with our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the very principles on which the foundation of 
this Government is established ; but that woman possesses 
this right is farther than we are at present prepared to 
go. Radicalism has done great things for the American 
people ; it has pioneered the way through slavery and the 
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rebellion and probably saved our Government from de- 
struction. Once, perhaps, in several centuries do nations 
become burdened with such gigantic evils that extreme 
radicalism is necessary for their removal, but in times of 
ordinary quiet, when no great evils are distressing a na- 
tion and the people are enjoying a generous progress, 
radicalism needs to be closely watched. During the war 
for the Union I was a radical. I sustained Fremont's 
course in Missouri, the destruction of rebel property, the 
emancipation proclamation, the enlistment of negro sol- 
diers^ a vigorous prosecution of the war, and followed the 
great radical lights generally, but now that the rebellion 
is ended, I do not, for the mere purpose of being a radical 
still, intend to advocate measures which the necessities 
of our country do not require, and which the wisdom of 
ages has thought to be inexpedient. It has been niy 
pleasure during the rebellion to coincide with the senti- 
ments of a distinguished Brooklyn divine, for whom I 
have great respect. He is a radical and I considered his 
views as wise and just until a magnanimity which would 
spare the life of America's greatest traitor and the mur- 
derer of half a million brave soldiers was something I 
could not indorse; but when the worthy gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to Washington and lifted up his voice in favor of 
female suffrage my confidence received an earthquake 
shock and it seemed as if radicalism was turning from the 
salvation to the destruction of our country. That a man 
of such distinguished merit could thus deliver opinions 
contrary to the natural and established laws of the Al- 
mighty and showing a disregard and denial of the wis- 
dom of our laws which have been in operation for cen- 
turies might well lead one to suppose that the gentleman 
had been overcome by the corrupting influences of Wash- 
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ington society and led to desert principle for popularity. 
But we are confident that this measure is not a popular 
one, not even among the most intelligent and virtuous 
of the ladies themselves, and never will be. Its advocates 
may receive the applause of the vain and unthinking, but 
the wise will consider it as an innovation, dangerous to 
the peace and happiness of domestic and social life. We 
are in favor of allowing woman greater privileges than 
she has had in the past, but we are not in favor of going 
to such extremes as to disregard the laws of nature and 
the rules of common sense. Our old laws recognized the 
husband and wife as one person, the wife, with her prop- 
erty, rights, and privileges, was incorporated in the hus- 
band and acted through him. We think that savored of 
barbarism. Now that our laws recognize them as two 
persons, we think this is an indication of civilization. 
But let the law take the radical step further and recog- 
nize them again as one person; this time the husband 
absorbed in the being of his wife and all his rights and 
privileges subject to her control, and I think this would 
practically demonstrate a case of deplorable demoraliza- 
tion. It is evident to every prudent man that reform, 
like every other good thing, may be carried to excess, 
and when carried to such excess it will defeat the accom- 
plishing of the very benefits for which the reform com- 
menced. There were men in Luther's time who, not con- 
tent with the efforts of the great reformer, attempted to 
carry measures to such absurd extremes that it threat- 
ened to overturn and defeat the whole beneficial effects 
of the reformation. And now when reformers become so 
ultra radical as to attempt to overturn the established 
laws of nature and thereby inflict on the people of this 
country all the penalties attending a violation of natural 
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law, it seems high time that persons interested should 
interfere by expressing their serious disapprobation. The 
advocates of female suffrage may tell us that every one 
has a right to their own person and to a voice in making 
laws to govern it. We grant that man has an absolute 
right to his person, and does any one suppose that it 
would be consistent with human nature for Adam, 
possessing this absolute right, to consent to part with one 
of his favorite ribs without an express understanding that 
he should retain the beixefit and control over it ? Such is 
not the nature of man. He is not so disinterestedly 
benevolent, and consequently we see that this right has 
been recognized and allowed from the origin of society in 
the Garden of Eden down to the present time. How 
audacious, then, must be the radical who would now un- 
dertake to destroy it ! This idea of female suffrage is so 
dreadful that one shrinks from it as Webster shrank 
from looking into disunion to see what lay beyond. It 
is, however, impossible that the patriot who is ever re- 
garding the interests of his country should fail to see 
some of the prominent consequences of such a measure. 
And, gentlemen, prominent in the front of these conse- 
quences stands social disorder. Can you not see angry 
family discussion, children neglected, women stumping 
the country as candidates for oflSce? Do you not see 
looseness of morals and a lack of modesty which it would 
now make you blush to see in any woman? And it may 
be interesting to the young aspirant for legal and political 
distinction to cast his eye into the future and see as a 
result of female suffrage, woman attempting to usurp his 
professional honors. Imagine yourself going into court 
of law to hear the trial of a young man charged with 
breach of promise to marry. The court is presided over 
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by a female judge, the testimnoy comes from female wit- 
nesses, the jury are females, and they are addressed by 
female counsel. The counsel have for text books the 
Catherine Code of Russia and the history of Joan of 
Arc; for statutes and legal maxims they have extracts 
from the writings of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Anna Dicken- 
son. After the hearsay testimony is taken the counsel 
proceed with the argument and present the wrongs of 
the sex so eloquently that there seems danger that the 
jury will lose their waterfalls through their eyes. The 
argument is closed and the judge, who has listened to it 
with manifest sympathy, now charges the jury that they 
must not entertain a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
defendant and are to decide as their own virtuous con- 
sciences shall direct. The jury, without leaving their 
seats, unanimously declare that his guilt is unquestion- 
able, and the judge, with a revolver in one hand and a 
woman's rights bill in the other, proceeds to sentence the 
prisoner. She decrees a specific performance of the 
promise or else he must take a public whipping and be 
condemned to outlawry, when, of course, it would be law- 
ful for all females to practice revolvers on him and the 
best shot would be entitled to a bounty from the public 
treasury. After several young men who supposed they 
had received a legal education at thie Michigan Univer- 
sity, and had been so indiscreet as to laugh at the pro- 
ceedings of the court, were brought forward to receive 
the censure of the judge and a mild chastisement from 
the sheriff, the court adjourned to meet again whenever 
circumstances should require. Thus much to show what 
advancement towards its great destiny the Republic will 
have made in the twentieth century if this insane idea 
of female suffrage is not defeated. 
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/We now pass to the consideration of a topic affecting 
our national progress, which is worthy the earnest atten- 
tion of our ablest statesmen and orators, and that is our 
relations with foreign countries : 

It has been the policy of our government not to go to 
war without good cause. It has been by adhering to that 
policy in the past that we have prospered; it will be by 
departing from that policy in the future that we shall 
suffer, if we do depart from it. This nation has been 
engaged in a desperate struggle for its own existence. 
It has been successful, and why? During that struggle 
other nations proclaimed themselves neutrals, and 
whether they were strictly neutral according to the laws 
of nations or not, we have the greatest reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that they remained as neutral as they 
did. England and France evidently have not acted the 
most honorable part as neutrals. They have not shown 
that respect and courtesy and studious endeavor to avoid 
giving any offense which neutral nations should show 
toward another when it is in serious diflSculty. But if 
they seriously desired the destruction of this government, 
why did they not league together in aid of the rebellion 
at the critical time, when they could have crumbled the 
union of the United States forever? Our commerce has 
received some damage from English piratical vessels, 
though we believe not with the consent of the English 
government, although that government seems not to have 
taken the proper measures to prevent it; and now, if 
England refuses to acknowledge her obligation to pay us 
for that damage, will that be sufficient cause for war? 
Shall we, for a debt of a few millions, proclaim non- 
intercourse with England or place ourselves in such un- 
friendly position that the tendency will be to lead to war? 
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Shall we be like a foolish man who, in order to punish 
his neighbor for not paying a debt of a few dollars, com- 
bats him in law until his own costs stand to the debt 
as a hundred to one? It seems to me we can afford to 
waive the settlement of this question with England for 
the present, content to rest on the precedent she has 
given us for the conduct of neutrals. We may, however, 
take our own private measures to recover indemnity. 
We may impose a heavy protective tariff on all British 
manufactures, such as it is desirable to encourage the 
production of in our own country, and also on such things 
as it is not to our advantage to have at all. This, al- 
though not directly prohibiting trade with England, 
would compel her, if she wished to trade with us, to 
contribute to the payment of our national debt. 

It must be clear to every sensible man that if the 
United States go to war on this question it will not be 
to make money by it, for that is impossible, but it will be 
to maintain their honor and dignity. Now the honor and 
dignity of the United States lie in no such direction; 
they will be the best preserved by remaining at peace. All 
nations know our strength too well to suppose that we 
remain at peace because we fear to undertake to enforce 
our rights, and therefore, if we do remain at peace when 
we are so strong, it will win the respect of other nations 
and cause them to accept our example as a true model of 
republican policy. The United States are powerful 
enough to rise above petty insults and many things which, 
if our strength were doubted, might seem to demand its 
demonstration on the bloody field of war. A war with 
England would neither be a satisfaction to us nor a pun- 
ishment to her; at least, the punishment would not fall 
where it is deserved. 
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The aristocracy of England, the only class we have any 
reason to punish, are beyond the reach of an ordinary 
war. You may touch their pockets, because they must 
support their armies, but the hardship and suffering, the 
death and mourning, would have to be borne by the class 
who have been our friends and to whom it has been our 
pride to offer protection and a home. And what effect 
would such a war have on the progress of this nation? 
Unquestionably it would seriously check it. How many 
more hundred million dollars do the people want added 
to our national debt? How many more hundred thou- 
sand men do we wish to draw from productive industry 
to feed the sharks of the ocean in sustaining an imaginary 
dignity? Who has a heart so contemptible as to think 
the wife would part with her husband, the mother with 
her son, for such a purpose? Such things were hard 
enough to bear when we fought on our own soil in de- 
fense of our most sacred rights, but when you leave 
America to fight unnecessary battles on foreign soil you 
leave the great heart of the American people where it ha» 
ever been since its infancy — on the soil which has nour- 
ished and sustained it. 

The American people have borne war well and nobly, 
but they have seen enough of it and desire now to attend 
to their private affairs, and if unnecessary war should 
now be forced upon them by men who think to escape 
the service by reason of wealth or position, and if enough 
volunteers are not readily obtained, I would favor a con- 
scription law that would make every man, from the 
President of the United States down to the meanest beg- 
gar in the streets, equally liable to serve as private in the 
ranks. 

And the same principles will apply to Prance that are 
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applicable to other nations, and although her course in 
Mexico seemed like taking a cowardly advantage of our 
national difSculties, yet we have no business to interfere 
until the peace or security of the United States is threat- 
ened. Let the Mexicans work as hard to sustain their 
government as our forefathers did to establish our inde- 
pendence. Then, if they succeed, they may know the 
better how to appreciate it; but if they cannot succeed, 
and France carries measures to such an extent as to con- 
flict with our established doctrines and national security, 
then perhaps it will be expedient for us to assert our 
rights by sustaining Mexico's right to a republican form 
of government. There is another thing well worthy the 
attention of able and influential men, and that is encour- 
agement to internal improvements. Who can tell how 
much the stability of this Union depends on our mutual 
interest in great national and State improvements? 

The American Union is becaming like the physical 
structure of a perfect human being — each part depends 
for its welfare on the good of all the rest. Our rivers, 
canals and railroads are Uke veins and arteries, which 
cannot be obstructed without derangement to the whole 
nervous system. Let us make this mutual dependence 
still more perfect. Let this Union be so connected that 
when there are cold feet in the South there will be head- 
ache in the North, and the self-interest and love of the 
great right hand of the West and the left hand of the East 
will cause themselves to meet together to wash those feet 
in the Gulf of Mexico and bathe that head with the cool, 
sparkling waters of the Lakes. Let the great heart of 
the Nation, centered at our capital, beat naturally as it 
throws forth the life-giving blood of the spirit of lib- 
erty and natural equality to invigorate every portion of 
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this Union. Let every part of this Union understand the 
nature of its Constitution and know that exercise and 
temperance are necessary to preserve it unshattered — 
know that its principles are to be performed according 
to natural law, and if they are violated a penalty is sure 
to follow ; know that no part can be deprived of its nat- 
ural rights without affecting the whole, and know that 
as certainly as man was made a perfect being as a whole, 
so this Nation is to be made perfect as a whole; every 
drop of blood must be allowed freedom of action, and 
every limb and member move in harmony with each 
other. Then, when this Nation shall have taken its posi- 
tion on such high and liberal ground, its progress will be 
directly onward to that great and glorious destiny de- 
sired by every patriotic American. 
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